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SCHEDULED 


all-cargo Clippers to Latin America 


from NEW YORK— from NEW ORLEANS— from MIAMI— 


6 times weekly to West Indies 2 times weekly to Guatemala 3! times weekly to West indies 


” : “ I ti “to Panama 
4 times to Venexvela 2 times to El Salvador nite: ~ 
4 times to Colombia 


5times “ to Venezuela 

I time “to the Guianas 

| time “to Rie de Janeiro, Br. 
ltime “ to Sao Paulo, Br. 

| time “to Montevideo, Uru. 

I time “to Buenos Aires, Arg. 


| time “to Nicaragua 
| time “to Panama 


Plus all these advantages... 
Space may be reserved. 


Lower costs from less packing and handling, 
lower insurance rates. 


Swift deliveries—less money in inventory. 
New markets brought closer, not only in 
Latin America but a// six continents. 

Ask for detailed all-cargo schedule. 

More cargo lift—in addition to Pan Am’s 
scheduled all-cargo flights, every passenger 
Clipper* also offers cargo space . . . 40 
cargo-carrying flights from the U.S.A. daily! 
411 helpful offices around the world. 


Ask for Free Cost Analysis to help you 
save shipping money. 


BN 


Call your Shipping Agent or 
Pan American. In New York: 
STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42 St. 


More cargo capacity available 
.. up to 19,000 Ibs. on each 
all-cargo Clipper to Latin America 


Leader in overseas air cargo— ~ wi 


Pax AMERICAN = Ah 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE = a 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First and Only Air Cargo 


Magazine . Established 
October, 1942 


MspMBER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
AupirT, Ine. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published 
once each month, thoroughly covers 
the entire air cargo industry for the 
benefit of all those engaged in ship- 
ping and handling domestic and in- 
ternational air freight, air express, and 
air parcel post, as well as using the 
domestic and international air mail 
services. Included in AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal develop- 
ment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
cial airlines, military air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, per- 
sonnel and business air travel. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Possessions, $5.00 for one year, 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one year, $10.00 for two years, 
and $14.00 for three years. Individual 
copies, 50 cents each. 


John F. Budd, Editor and Publisher 
Milton A. Caine, Managing Editor 
Richard Malkin, Consulting Editor 

K. H. Lyons, Business Manager 

Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 
Frank R. Brine, Editor, Corporate Aircraft 
L. R. Hackney, Contributing Editor 


Langdon P. Marvin, Jr. 
Conttibuting Editor 


J. Prescott Blount, Contributing Editor 


Dr. William L. Grossman, 
Contributing Editor 


L. A. Goldsmith, Economic Analyst 


Willi D 
phe sal Rina _ 


Keith H. Evans, 
West Coast Advertising Representative 
3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-298! 


J. B. Tratsart, Ltd. 
United Kingdom Sales A gg ee 
5 London St., London, W. 2, England 


AIR TRANSPORTATION is pubtihed b 
ea Inc., Ten Bridge Street, Blew” 

N. Y.: also publishers of Custom House Sulge 
yp RASS Import Export Bulletin, and Air 
Shippers’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing In this maga- 
tine without written permission, Is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION Is available on 
=. For information contact publications 
office 


10 BRIDGE ST.. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehal!l 4-2898 


Copyright, 1953, Import Publication, Inc. 


Acceptance under Section 34.64 P.L. and R. 
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Then... 
October, 1942 


Air Transportation first appeared .. . 
a New Publication for a New Age 


Now... 


October, 1953 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


IS STILL 


THE WORLD'S ONLY AIR CARGO PUBLICATION 
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GUEST CARGO EDITORIAL 


Growth of an Airfreight Airline 


by Charles H. Vasseur 


New York District Manager, Aerovias Sud Americana 


SA INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES, or as 
A it is known by its trade name, 
Aerovias Sud Americana, was 
founded and incorporated in the State 
of Florida in October, 1949. How cold 
it is to read the bare facts of this in- 
corporation when to know the men, 
their aims, trials and triumphs is a 
much warmer experience. This is the 
story of Aerovias. 

Four line captains and an assistant 
treasurer resigned their positions with 
one of the larger domestic air cargo 
carriers and formed ASA for the pur- 
pose of establishing an all-cargo air- 
line to give shippers as complete a 
cargo service as possible. The com- 
bined knowledge of aircraft, operations 
and general business practice pooled 
in this association equalled or even sur- 
passed any similar group formed for 
a similar purpose. 

V. V. Carmichael, Jr., one of the 
founders and at present president and general manager, is 
a graduate of Parks Air College, where he majored in air- 
line operations. He received his pilot’s license at 17, later 
was commissioned in the U.S.A.F. as captain and was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for his service in 
the China-Burma-India area in which he completed more 
than 80 trips across the “Hump”. Also a recipient of the 
Air Medal, Carmichael holds a valid airline transport 
license, and has logged in excess of 9000 hours aloft. He 
holds a valid airplane and engine mechanic’s rating as well 
as his other ratings. 


Jack Rains, because of his experience in public as well as 
airline accounting, was appointed treasurer. Paull Dixon 
and Henry C. Palmer both saw service in the Navy, Dixon 
in heavier aircraft and Palmer as a carrier fighter pilot. 
Today Palmer guides the operations of Aerovias; Dixon is 
in charge of traffic and sales, while to the fourth man, Robert 
Minor, went the sole responsibility of the upkeep and main- 
tenance of ASA’s fleet. Actively engaged in this type work 
since 1941, Minor’s experience rounded out the talents of 
the group. 


With the leasing of three C-47s, and a contract to move 
50 jeeps to Havana, Aerovias was on its way. Because of 


the complete satisfaction of the con- 
signee, the contract was renewed for 
the carriage of larger automobiles. This 
presented the first obstacle. 

Larger autos would not fit into a C-47. 
A C-46 was then obtained, its cargo 
doors modified, and the contract was 
completed. Even today the aircraft still 
have enlarged cargo doors and automo- 
biles, and unusually large or bulky 
shipments require no special handling. 

The fact that northbound cargo 
would be the key to a profitable opera- 
tion necessitated our exploring the 
Cuban market. Tobacco, which had 
previously been shipped by boat, fruits 
and vegetables made up the north- 
bound loads. In fact, the records show 
that during the first year of operation, 
northbound loads slightly exceeded 
southbound loads. 

Because of the frequency of the 
flights, a cutback in operations was 
necessitated in April, 1949. The operation was considered 
common carriage instead of contract carriage by the CAB, In 
order to utilize the aircraft and stay in business, longer 
routes had to be explored. 

Service to Guatemala City was then instituted and at the 
same time, the firm decided to press its application before 
the CAB for a Certificate of Convenience and Necessity to 
engage in the transportation of airfreight. Automobiles 
again played a large part in developing southbound loads, 
and again northbound loads from existing commodities were 
explored and developed. 

Because of the size and weight and costs, a study made 
determined that most of the shippers. using ASA were using 
the rail-air method of transportation. However, the study 
also revealed that shippers were being penalized since the 
rail-air inland rate to the port of export was higher than 
the rail-boat rate to the same port. Aerovias instituted a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
was held in January, 1950, and a decision was rendered in 
December, 1952, equalizing the rates to the port of Tampa, 
which is co-terminal with St. Petersburg for Aerovias. 

Nineteen fifty-two proved to be a big year for the com- 


pany. In the latter part, Aerovias was awarded its Certificate 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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* SOUTH ANNIVERSARY OF POWERED FLIGHT *% 
*% LITH ANNIVERSARY OF AIR TRANSPORTATION *% 


CARUS IS A FIGURE in mythology 
| who made himself a set of wings 

with feathers and wax and soared 
off into air. According to the legend, 
he flew so close to the sun that it 
melted his wings, and he plummeted 
earthward into the sea. Mythology 
means many thing to different peoples, 
but this one proves that even from 
the earliest times, before even recorded 
history began, man thought of soaring 
aloft, of flying. Many centuries passed 
before he was able to fulfill his dream, 
many odd plans were drawn and odder 
planes built, and many men lost their 
lives pursuing this dream, but fulfill 
it he did. 50 years ago, on the sands 
of Kitty Hawk. 

This year, for one full year, we cele- 
brate that important occasion. This 
month, another smaller celebration also 
takes place that bears directly upon the 
other; this month Arr TRANSPORTATION 
celebrates its eleventh anniversary. 
Without the growth of aviation, there 
would be no aviation magazines. With- 
out the utility of aviation, there would 
be no Aim TRANSPORTATION extolling 
the values of its fastest growing mem- 
ber: air cargo. And without this maga- 
zine showing, explaining, illustrating 
the many ways in which air cargo fits 
into the modern industrial, commercial 
and military picture, an important 
voice would be lost. For even now. 
after 11 vears of fichting for the wider 
recognition of airfreight. we find we 
still have much to do. As the only 
magazine in the world devoted to air 
cargo, we necessarily become also the 
only magazine that sells air cargo, a 
task to which we are wholeheartedly 
dedicated. Thus, in celebrating the 


TWO ANNIVERSARIES 


By Milton A. Caine, Managing Editor 


fiftieth anniversary of powered flight, 
it is not amiss for us to celebrate 
simultaneously the eleventh anniversary 
of Air TRANSPORTATION. 


Liga WORLD'S FIRST successful air- 
plane was a feeble contraption of 
canvas and wire, as were many of the 
planes that followed after; it took 
more courage than common sense to 
fly them, although they didn’t go very 
far, very high or very fast. The Wright 
Brothers’ plane flew only 120 feet in 
12 seconds at a speed of 30 miles per 
hour; subsequent planes hardly went 
faster. Planes then didn’t appear to 
have too great a useful value either— 
the world was just feeling its way 
around at first with this new toy it had 
received. The military showed some 
careful interest in aviation, but stunt 
flying and exhibition flying seemed to 
be the best that it could do. 

In 1909, Glenn H. Curtiss made his 
first exhibition flights at the Aeronau- 
tic Society’s meet at its aerodrome in 
Morris Park in the first Curtiss plane. 
These constituted the first airplane 
flights to take place in New York City, 
and the aerodrome became the first 
flying field in the United States. In 
1909 also, the first international air- 
meet was held, at Rheims, and more 
than one-quarter of a million persons 
attended. That year, too, Louis Bleriot 
flew the English Channel. 

World War I came, and aviation ad- 
vanced another step. The war plane 
evolved. and the only cargo carried 
consisted of bullets and bombs. But 
with this evolution, a newer concept 
of aviation had taken place: aviation 
as more than a freak or a toy. In 1918, 
the United States government estab- 
lished its first permanent airmail route. 
Such things as airlines were forming. 
Among the earliest of these, and one 
of the few that is stil! in existence, 
was the airline that today is known 
as Avianca. Back on December 5, 1919, 
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the company was known as Sociedad 
Colombo-Aleman de_ Transportes 
Aeroes—Colombian-Germany Air 
Transport Company-—-or SCADTA for 
short. Today, Avianca is one of the 
world’s busiest carriers of air cargo, 
chalking up total ton miles at an amaz- 
ing clip. Not six months later, KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines inaugurated its 
first air service between Amsterdam 
and London with converted De Havil- 
land DH-9 reconnaissance planes. To- 
day, KLM is one of the world’s leading 
airlines and among the largest car- 
riers of transatlantic airfreight. And 
mention must also be made of TACA, 
which contributed so greatly to the 
growth of aviation and air cargo in 
those postwar years. 

Other companies formed thick and 
fast in the Twenties as more and more 
people became airminded. Cargo also 
formed a part of the expanding pic- 
ture. In 1925, the Kelly Airmail Act 
encouraged the formation of the first 
scheduled airlines in the United States 
by permitting airmail to be carried 
by private contractors. Also in 1925, 
Henry Ford started the first airplane 
freight line. Ford Air Transport, as it 
was known, operated two routes out 
of Detroit, to Cleveland and to Chi- 
cago, on regular schedules carrying 
company freight and airmail. Juan T. 
Trippe began Colonial Air Transport 
late that vear flying airmail and an- 
nouncing that “passengers may be car- 
ried if there is sufficient demand.” 

The next year saw the start of sev- 
eral airlines, two of which are still 
very decidedly with us: Northwest 
Orient Airlines and Western Air Lines. 
In 1927, the year that Lindbergh flew 
‘o Paris, the Railway Express Agency 
took to the air. By 1929, TACA, KLM 
and Deutsche Lufthansa, in Germany. 
were all operating cargo planes on a 
considerable scale. In 1930, National 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO Britain 
QO was more active and inventive 
in aeronautics than she was 50 
years ago when the Wright Brothers, 
before five witnesses, achieved the first 
controlled flight by a man-carrying air- 
plane. In view of the zest with which 
Britain has devoted herself to aviation 
more recently, especially to the per- 
fection of aircraft powered by gas tur- 
bines, it seems curious that the work 
of Henson and Stringfellow in 1843, 
and later of Stringfellow alone, should 
have failed to excite national enthusi- 
asm. Yet it is firmly established that 
the first power-driven aircraft to make 
a properly witnessed flight was String- 
fellow’s model of 1848, which was 
driven by a steam engine. 

After the Wright Brothers had flown 
in 1903 and had given public demon- 
strations in France in 1908, English- 
men still showed apathy or opposition 
to aviators. Sir Alliott Verdon Roe, 
working on his early triplane, was 
forced to devote some of his time and 
energy to dodging the police. When 
Lord Brabazon was making his first 
flights, the disbeliever and the prac- 
tical joker were exceedingly active. 

But when the war of 1914-18 was 
in progress. the aeronautical genius of 
Britain began to assert itself. Those 
were the davs of the tractor biplane. 
and Britain’s first victory in the 
Schneider Trophy races was with a 
small Sopwith float biplane. 


First Direct Transatlantic 
Flight 

During most of World War I Britain 
was using French engines in her air- 
craft; but some motor-car companies 
had been developing aero engines of 
their own, and aero engines made in 
Britain powered the aircraft (also 
made in Britain) in which Alcock and 
Brown made the first direct air cross- 
ing of the north Atlantic in 1919. On 
August 26, 1919. the daily air service 


% 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF POWERED FLIGHT 


Britain's Role In Aviation 


Oliver Stewart 


Editor of "Aeronautics,'' 
London. 


between London and Paris was started. 
and aircraft and aero-engine makers 
in Britain turned their energies toward 
the production of civil aircraft. 
There followed a fruitful period. 
Much valuable work was done; but 


only two distinctively civil achieve- 
ments can be recalled here: the first, 
the production of a successful, robust. 
easily-handled and cheap light aircraft 
for private ownership and air touring; 
the second, the introduction into service 
on Britain’s airways of passenger lin- 
ers giving a much higher degree of 
comfort than anything previously con- 
ceived. The light airplane was the 


HE author of this article, Major 

Oliver Stewart, besides being editor 

of Aeronautics, is air correspondent also 

to the Manchester Guardian. He has an 

active flying record that dates from 

World War |, and has already flown 
more than 100 types of aircraft. 


de Havilland Moth; the airliners were 
the Short Empire flying-boats and the 
Handley Page 42 four-engined ma- 
chines. 

The Moth, first with a Cirrus engine 


and later with a Gypsy, was the means 
of introducing thousands of young peo- 
ple to flying. With it, long-distance 
records were set and flying clubs flour- 
ished. Sir Philip Sassoon, then Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, was able to 
make the boast that Britain was becom- 
ing a “nation of airmen.” 

What the Moth did for private fly- 
ing, the flying-boats and the Handley 
Page 42s were doing for commercial 
air transport. They were proving that 
flying could be comfortable and eafe. 
The eight H P 42s operated by Im- 
perial Airways never so much as 
caused a scratch to a single passenger 
during the whole of their lengthy pe- 
riod of service. 


Schneider Trophy Successes 


In the more dramatic field of racing 
and record breaking, Britain also be- 
gan to make her mark. The Schneider 
Trophy Air race for seaplanes had in- 
creased in importance, and the United 
States of America and Italy had par- 
ticipated with success. Britain’s first 

(Continued on Page 31) 


The Comet, Britain's proudest achievement, soon to join the fleet of Pan American World 
Airways as the markings so proudly display. 
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REPORT 


ON A SPECIAL AIRFREIGHT MEETING 


to the 


American Marketing Association 


At long last, airfreight is be- 
coming a reality to many peo- 
ple and to many organizations 
concerned with commerce and 
transportation. Everywhere dis- 
cussions are being held con- 
cerning the inevitable growth 
of airfreight and its meanings 
to individuals, industries, re- 
gions and even to countries as 
a whole. On the Pacific Coast, 
for example, there is perhaps 
no more active a proponent of 
air cargo than Warwick S. Car- 
penter, whose report is being 
reprinted here. This is the basic 
report, as Carpenter says, and 
another, to be printed next 
month, is the regional applica- 
tion of the truths herein re- 
ported. 


Much that is contained on 
airfreight in the two papers 
opens new vistas of thought, 
“some ideas,” as Carpenter 
says, “that have not heretofore 
had recognition. In fact they 
are so new that some people 


Soathern California Chapter 


By Warwick S. Carpenter, Director in Charge, Airfreight Project 


actually in the industry have 
questioned their validity. I have 
never been able to find any- 
where in the literature of air- 
freight a statement that it will 
facilitate national industrial de- 
centralization. Nevertheless, it 
not only will do just that, but it 
is already doing it, and very 
many cases could be presented 
to prove it. It is now possible 
to manufacture in the west for 
eastern markets simply be- 
cause airfreight is available for 
a critical percentage of the out- 
put. 

“I think one of the best il- 
lustrations of the way airfreight 
facilitates industrial decentral- 
ization is in the case of airplane 
manufacturing in Texas. It was 
found cheaper and more con- 
venient to ship engines from 
New England to Texas by air- 
freight than by surface freight. 
In other words the Texas oper- 
ation was facilitated in this 
manner. Apparently people in 
the industry have never before 
thought this out, probably be- 


cause they have not given suf- 
ficient attention to the meaning 
of the words themselves. Air- 
freight makes it easier to do 
many things, and as it becomes 
enough easier, things formerly 
impossible become quite pos- 
sible. 

“I should like to call special 
attention to what I regard as 
a very important point in these 
reports, and that is that in plan- 
ning industrial locations pro- 
jections must be made for a 
very long time ahead. It is not 
enough to look ahead to 1960, 
which is as far as airfreight 
projections in figures have yet 
been thrown. If one is building 
a factory that will cost $1,000,- 
000 he wants to throw his plans 
forward as much as a quarter 
or a third of a century. He may 
not be able to do it in actual 
figures, but if he can do it with 
imagination and assurance he 
will plan more wisely. We will 
see how important this is for 
the industrial development in 
the west and also in the south.” 


HE SoutTHerN Catirornia CHap- 
To of the American Marketing 

Association held a special invita- 
tion dinner meeting on February 18, 
1953, for the purpose of bringing to 
public attention and understanding a 
development in marketing that is of 
the utmost national and international 
significance, but that up to this time 
has failed of adequate appraisal. It 
seems worth while to make this report 
of the meeting to all other AMA 
chapters and to some other organiza- 
tions with related interests, because 
they may wish to hold similar meet- 
ings. 

The announcement that was sent with 
invitations to a selected list of non- 
members of AMA stated the subject 
of the meeting to be Airfreight. At the 
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meeting itself the significance of air- 
freight as a vital new factor on social 
and economic levels was amplified. 
Technical details of packaging, costs 
and all the other shipping factors that 
have heretofore held the stage in air- 
freight discussions were largely avoided. 
For probably the first time the pre- 
sentation of airfreight was shifted to 
social and economic values, to national 
and regional developments and to in- 
ternational relations. The following 
comments will indicate why and how 
this was done. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered 
Flight 


The meeting was given timeliness as 
one of the nation-wide celebrations of 


the Wright brothers’ flight at Kitty- 
hawk in December, 1903, the fiftieth 
anniversary of which is now being 
celebrated for an entire year by meet- 
ings in all parts of the United States. 
The Chapter announced its February 
meeting as one of those observances. 
This was specially appropriate hecause 
Southern California, including San 
Diego, is the nation’s largest center of 
the aircraft industry. 


AirFreight—Revolutionary 
Marketing Facility 


The meeting was conducted on the 
theme that in airfreight we have in- 
deed a revolutionary facility. It is the 
first fundamental innovation in the 
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transport of goods since the invention 
of the wheel. Except for water trans- 
port, goods throughout historic time 
have moved on wheels, when not on 
the backs of animals and men, and 
improvements in land transport have 
involved chiefly the application of 
power to the wheels. In airfreight 
wheels are abandoned, except for take- 
off and landing. or even entirely with 
catapults and flying boats. This in- 
novation is so recent that some of its 
most revolutionary implications are be- 
lieved to have been expressed for the 
first time at this meeting. 

A large chart behind the speaker's 
table indicated the appropriateness of 
airfreight for an AMA meeting with 
the following words: 


BASIC MARKETING FUNCTIONS 
1—Buying 
2—Selling 


It was pointed out that these four 
functions are defined by practically all 
authorities as fundamental to market- 
ing, and that other functions are to 
facilitate them. To be bought and sold, 
goods must be in the right place at 
the right time. This makes transporta- 
tion a primary marketing facility. But 
transport of goods has always been 
slow, so storage has developed to com- 
plete the dual advantages of place and 
time utility. Now with every part of 
the country only as far away as to- 
morrow morning, and with any spot on 
the globe only a few days distant. a 
veritable revolution is beginning in the 
long established relations of trans- 
portation and storage to buying and 
selling. This has social, economic and 
political repercussions of great im- 
portance on the local. regional, national 
and international scales. Because air- 
freight is only about six years old, its 
influence has only begun to be felt and 
is still generally unrecognized. 


3—Transportation 
4—Storage 


The effect of airfreight in speeding 
national decentralization of industry, 
which is of great importance for na- 
tional security, was probably brought 
out for the first time at this meeting. 
It is an idea that should be given the 
widest possible dissemination. It is in 
the public interest to do this. The top 
management of industry should keep 
it in the forefront of long range plan- 
ning. Factories that formerly could 
not be located far from large and 
dense markets may now be dispersed 
because of this new marketing facility. 
Communities that during the last third 
of a century have thought only of air 
passenger terminals must now add air- 
freight terminals to their community 


ARWICK S. CARPENTER has been 

active in western advertising for 
the last 26 years, first as Pacific Coast 
Manager of the Quality Group, Country 
Life, American Home and other pub- 
lications. His original research in the 
travel field in connection with Harper's 
Magazine and others of the Quality 
Group is well known in western travel 
circles. 

He has been Pacific Coast Manager 
of Sales Management for more than 
18 years and his market analysis in that 
capacity is as broad as western mar- 
keting. He has been on the marketing 
research committee of the Advertising 
Association of the West since 1943 and 
has contributed chapters to all research 
reports of the Association. 

Carpenter began his advertising work 
in 1903 as business manager of Colum- 
bia Spectator, the Student daily at 
Columbia University. After several years 
as a free lance writer of magazine 
articles and books, and the editing of 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, he went 
into conservation work in the New York 
State Conservation Department. 

He is a member of the Explorers Club, 
Camp Fire Club of America, Society of 
American Foresters and American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
Recently Carpenter has been given the 
annual award for Leadership in Mar- 
keting, by the Southern California 
Chapter of The American Marketing 
Association. 


planning. When we look back to the 
position of air passenger transport in 
the 1920-30 decade and realize that 
airfreight is only in that initial stage, 
and then measure the future of air- 
freight by the stupendous advances in 
passenger transport, it becomes ap- 
parent how necessary it is for both 
industrial top management and com- 
munities to key their planning to this 
new facility. 

That regional development will be 
greatly speeded by airfreight is a cor- 
rollary of the fact that airfreight will 
facilitate national industrial decentrali- 


zation. 


There is much evidence that 
this is already under way. Small com- 
munities distant from big markets have 
long been resigned to the idea that they 
could not have even small industry and 
must rely on local produce and local 
trade or at best the shipment of raw 
materials, For them the barriers are 
being lifted. Airfreight will follow on 
the heels of the passenger service that 
both trunk and local service (feeder) 
airlines have established and are con- 
tinuing to extend. Small communities 
have pools of labor that can be used 
by small industries. The advantages 
of uncongested working and living con- 
ditions, if they can be had without loss 
of quick access to markets and supply, 
are very great. In some instances even 
larger industry will locate in unde- 
veloped places. The proof is in cases 
that can already be cited and in the 
constructive imagination that can see 
where this trend must lead. Nothing 
more has stood in the way of the 
greater prosperity of these places in 
the past than the handicaps of distance 
and time, both of which are being 
obliterated. 

Quick transport of both persons and 
goods is breaking down sectionalism in 
the United States. It is obvious in air 
passenger transportation. When air- 
freight has helped to bring about a 
more even distribution of industry, with 
a greater leveling of prosperity, the 
result will be a greater social and eco- 
nomic homogeneity than at any other 
time in American history. It is also 
clear that the entire world is involved 
in the benefits already developing from 
this revolutionary marketing facility. 
There are no distant places today. The 
world is becoming more homogeneous. 
In international airfreight, however, 
foreign airlines are taking the lead 
from this country. This aspect of air- 
freight should receive more attention 
in the United States. 


Airfreight Is Not Competitive 
With Surface Freight 


Always in the past new developments 
in the transport of goods have been 
at the expense of older, established 
methods. Canals and highways were 
mutually competitive systems. Rail- 
roads displaced both for long hauls. 
Trucks took business from railroads. 
In contrast with those changes, it is a 
paradox of airfreight that from the 
broad viewpoint it is non-competitive 
with surface transportation. With an 
individual shipment it is of course com- 
petitive. Nevertheless, because it is 
facilitating dispersion of industry and 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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NKeER Patvic, who has taken over 
A the position vacated recently by 
John Church as United States 
Cargo Sales Manager for the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, is a man with 
considerable knowledge of transporta- 
tion and cargo, all of it gained from 
first-hand experience. Years ago he had 
served in the Merchant Marine of three 
nations and, immediately afterwards, 
spent six years in New York as assis- 
tant district sales manager in charge of 
cargo for SAS. 

Palvig is a tall man, over six feet in 
height, soft-spoken, friendly, and a firm 
believer in the future of air cargo. Born 
in Copenhagen in 1919, he has retained 
a trace of his Danish accent as he has 
retained also the straight, light brown 
hair and light blue eyes of the typical 
Scandinavian, of the type, in fact, who 
long ago had settled in the midwest 
portions of the United States. Begin- 
ning his career with cargo as a mer- 
chant sailor is also typical of the tradi- 
tional Seandinavian love of the sea 
(the world’s first truly great naviga- 
tors were Seandinavian), which love, 
however, has been supplanted by his 
love of air transportation. As Palvig 
smilingly admits, “I would not have 
switched if | didn’t like aviation more.” 
He went from the sea straight to SAS 
as the most logical airline for his 
background and nationality. 

Palvig started his career with the 
Danish Merchant Marine, transferred 
to the English Merchant Marine dur- 
ing World War IL and afterwards to the 
American, working for the Standard 
Oil Company. During those years at 
sea, when he sailed around the world 
and became intimately connected with 
cargo and its attendant problems and 
requirements, he moved gradually from 
fourth to third to second mate, respec- 
tively, before joining SAS and settling 
at last into his new, plush office on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 

“Settling,” however, might not be the 
proper word in connection with his new 
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responsibiliiies as cargo sales manager. 
Cargo itself, especially air cargo, is far 
too active a field to permit settling in 
any manner for any length of time— 
there is far too much to do, too many 
factors: competition, rate reductions 
and the like, that require immediate 
and constant attention. Air cargo is a 
growing field, and one has to be con- 
stantly alerted in order to grow with it. 
If he has “settled” himself in his new 
office, he has also immersed himself in 
a constant round of cargo activities of 
which, by now, he has acquired a full 
working knowledge. 


At present, Palvig’s duties in connec- 
tion with airfreight have put him in 
charge of all cargo sales in North 
America, including 11 districts through- 
out the United States. Some of these, 
to be sure, combine passenger and 
cargo activities, but nevertheless they 
are in Palvig’s domain, his responsi- 
bility and his concern. In New York 
itself, he works with a crew of six men, 
half of which also concern themselves 
with passenger sales and the other half 
only with cargo. 


In New York, Palvig says, it is not 
difficult to convince shippers to use air 
cargo. “New York has been screened 
pretty thoroughly by all the carriers in 
the area,” he maintains. “It is not 
too difficult to convince industry to 
switch from surface shipping to air 
transportation. They have all been 
educated. There is little to be done.” 
It is the regions outside of New York, 
he adds, that require greater effort and 
more salesmanship than they have 
been given up to now. Coverage by the 
air carriers in these regions “has not,” 
Palvig feels, “been adequate.” 


The education of shippers and ot 
industry to the advantages of airfreight 
is by now a fairly simple process in- 
volving little more than a reiteration of 
the well-known, time-tested facts them- 
selves; the irrefutable facts that air- 
freight saves time and money, is faster, 


expands markets and constantly reaches 
new ones. 

Palvig’s emphasis, in his approach 
to shippers, is on speed, simply because 
speed is the factor that brings the other 
advantages into direct play. Speed car- 
ries supplies to the consumer in a mat- 
ter of hours; speed eliminates the need 
for extensive warehousing and reduces 
warehousing costs; speed, furthermore, 
keeps production costs down to a mini- 
mum level. Palvig and his crew stress 
the Direct Distribution Plan whereby 
supply meets demand in as short a 
time interval as possible. The advan- 
tages of airfreight are self-evident, and 
virtually sell themselves. 

With each airline combing the market 
and greater stress being put by each 
on air cargo, SAS surprised the entire 
industry recently by eliminating its all- 
cargo service across the Atlantic. The 


- reason for this somewhat spectacular 


move was, the airline officially stated, 
“economical.” Both the fact and the 
statement appeared to indicate that air 
cargo was coming upon bad times, and 
gave some people within the industry 
cause to stop and consider and some 
others, perhaps, indigestion. The move 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Wants Denial of Rate Boosts 


For Charter Plane Services 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Robert P. Anderson, Navy Secretary, requested that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board withhold the increases in C-46 plane charter rates that 
both The Flying Tiger Line and Slick Airways have requested. The increases, 
which would up the plane-mile rate for C-46 charters of 1000 or more miles to 
93 cents, would, according to Anderson, ‘adversely affect’ the Defense Department 
and are under “no circumstances, revenue or otherwise,” justifiable. The current 
rate for FTL is 73.9 cents and for Slick 77 cents. 


Both airlines have also asked the CAB 
for an increase of about 15% in their air- 
freight rates, Slick claiming in its petition 
that justifiable rate increases have been 
blocked for more than a year by Ameri- 
can Airlines, Although, at this writing, 
the Board had not decided in this matter, 
Slick also urged it to show cause why 
minimum rates, set over four years ago, 
should not be increased. If granted, the 
new rates go into effect October 1. 

As to the merger of the two all-cargo 
carriers, approved by the stockholders of 
each, the CAB has again been requested, 
by its attorneys this time, to reject the 
proposal. In a brief filed with the hearing 
examiner, Bureau Counsel Francis H. Mc- 
Adams stated that the applicants “have 
not sustained the burden of proof” that 
this merger would be in the public in- 
terest. Rather than stimulate air cargo 
development, as both Slick and FTL felt 
their merger would do, McAdams felt 
that it would substantially decrease com- 
petition and result in “unfair discrim- 
ination” against the latter’s stockholders. 
A merger, he maintained, would not bring 
an “integrated and coordinated system” 
nor result in a substantial improvement in 
the profit situation. Similar arguments 
were made by both American and United 
Air Lines in their opposition to the pro- 
posed merger. 


Airlines lntiieese Service 


NEW YORK—An increase from four to 
ten flights per week to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, is now, since the beginning of Sep- 
tember, being flown by Pan American 
World Airways. Also since the beginning 
of September, PAA is using its newest 
equipment in its service to Curacao, NWI. 
The aforementioned service to Caracas 
connects with the carrier’s flights to Mara- 
caibo, Barranquilla and Panama City. 

Similarly, Trans World Airlines is cur- 
rently offering new direct, nonstop ser- 
vice by Constellation between Las Vegas 
and San Francisco, Flying time is now 
two hours between the cities, just half of 
what it had been before. 

In addition to these, direct one-plane 
service, for the first time in airline his- 
tory, claims United Air Lines, is avail- 
able between the Pacific Northwest and 
the Southwest. This was made possible 
by the interchange operations begun by 
UAL with Continental Airlines and Braniff 
International Airways. DC-6s are being 
used to connect Seattle-Tacoma and Port- 
land with Tulsa and Wichita through the 
Denver gateway. Oklahoma City, Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Houston, Boise and Salt 
Lake City also figure in the new service. 


West German Line To Fly Soon 


Keeps Pre-War Name: Lufthansa 


BONN, GERMANY—Somewhat put off from its original intention of insti- 
tuting services in the spring of this year, Germany’s commercial airline is, never- 
theless, rapidly approaching the start of its operations. While the exact date as 
yet has not been given, either the fall of this year or the spring of 1954 appear to 
be the most likely dates, probably the latter. 


The future West German Airways, 
which most definitely will carry on the 
name Lufthansa, after the pre-war air- 
line, will begin its operations with a 
fleet of eight aircraft flying over 12,- 
500 miles on two Atlantic routes. 


These will go to both North and South 
America while four European routes 
will serve the cities of Paris, London, 
Rome and Cairo. 

Initially, according to the West Ger- 
man Transports Ministry report, a fleet 


First-Class Mail To Fly? 
P.0. Seeks Favorable Rate 


WASHINGTON, DC—Fast on the heels 
of Rep. Harold C. Hagen’s report that 
airmail can more economically be moved 
at airfreight rather than subsidy rates 
(Ain TRANSPORTATION, September, 1953), 
comes word from Assistant Postmaster 
General John C. Allen that regular coast- 
to-coast first-class mail may be soon mav- 
ing by air. Allen, who is transportation 
boss of the Post Office Department, wants 
to ship first-class mail between the na- 
tion’s larger cities by air at no increase in 
rates to the public. This mail would not 
go as regular airmail, which moves on 
the first available plane, but instead would 
be allowed to accumulate so that it can 
arrive at its destination for morning de- 
livery. Thus, mail moving as regular 
freight would be only slightly delayed, 
compared with airmail, but would cost 
considerably less as far as the taxpayer 
is concerned, 

To set the plan going, the Post Office 
is seeking a first-class rate that falls be- 
low the airmail rate. While the airlines in 
general are not too enthusiastic about 
this plan, several of them have proffered 
figures for consideration, On the whole, a 
rate of 25 cents per ton-mile appears to 
be the most likely figure as far as the 
carriers are concerned—this would mean 
a saving over current rates of between 
$1600 and $4000 on every 7.5 ton trans- 
continental haul. 

However, the Post Office is not too keen 
on this figure, preferring a price closer 
to the 11 cents per ton-mile that is the 
current contract rate for military mail. 
The lower rate will certainly increase pay- 
loads, but whether it is feasible still re- 
mains to be seen, 


BEA Flies Salmon First 


LONDON—For its initial helicopter ser- 
vice recently started between this city 
and Birmingham, British European Air- 
ways carried a cargo of salmon on its 
Bristol type 171 Mark 3a. On the return 
flight, a cargo of auto parts and spares 
was carried. 


of 24 aircraft had been planned for the 
airline, but these could not be realized 
owing to the fact that the American 
credit Germany had been trying to 
obtain was not realized. Instead, one- 
third of the original number will com- 
prise the starting fleet, half of the eight 
being Super Constellations and the 
other half Convairs. These will be de- 
livered in time for Lufthansa to begin 
its operations according to the new 
schedule. 
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Begins 2-Way Air Cargo Traffic; 
Includes Phila. and Mexico Gity 


NEW YORK 


Including Mexico City for the first time and one new U. S. 


origin point, Philadelphia, into its newly inaugurated two-way airfreight service 
are two of the major features in the new tariff revisions filed by Air Express Inter- 
national Agency. This new service also merges the agency's expedited and regular 
service into a single ‘Expedited’ foreign air cargo service that, according to Presi- 
dent Charles L. Gallo, “gives AEIA customers a two-way transatlantic service for 
the first time in forwarding and air custom brokerage history.” 


Mexico City is but one of seven points 
that have been included by AEIA into its 
new provisions; the other six being 
Kingston, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au-Prince, 
Port of Spain, St. Thomas and Djakarta. 

The addition of Philadelphia, where the 
agency opened new facilities, “attests,” as 
Gallo claims, “the growing importance of 
the Delaware Valley area in foreign trade, 
and gives AEIA another gateway point 
in its ring of offices and terminals around 
the periphery of the United States for 
expeditious handling of foreign air cargo.” 
The company’s new rates to 95 world des- 
tinations are contained in its International 
Memorandum Tariff No. 6, obtainable 
from the company itself. The additions 
were made to mark another step in the 
firm’s expansion program now being 
stepped up on the strength of the rapidly 
growing airfreight volume. 
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Takes Over New Facilities 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—C-119 Flying 
Boxcar production has been moved into 
new manufacturing facilities as part 
of a recent $9,000,000 plant expansion 
program. About $7,000,000 of the total 
was furnished by the U. S. Air Force, 
the largest single user of these famous 
cargo planes, and the rest was put up by 
Fairchild. The entire program was car- 
ried out without interruption in produc- 
tion schedules for the famous transports. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
C-119 can now deliver a complete 50-bed 
field hospital just about wherever and 
whenever it is needed. This was demon- 
strated when medical facilities were dis- 
mantled, flown 900 miles, reassembled and 
rendered operable in just 10 hours. The 
tent hospital was knocked down in South 
Carolina, taken by helicopter to the wait- 
ing C-119 and set down again at Okla- 
homa, 


SABENA's 


— FAST 
 AIRCARGO 
~~ SERVICE 


speeds delivery of anything that 
will go into an airplane to 
ALL EUROPE 
THE NEAR EAST 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Over a Quarter of a Century of International Airline Service Assures Expert, Safe, 
Sure Cargo Handling to Any Point on SABENA’s 50,000-mile System. 
For full information on air cargo service to anywhere in the world, consult your 


broker, or 
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IRLINES 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 © MUrray Hill 8-5757 


Branch Offices 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Il. 
Randolph 6-6873 


815 Fifteenth St.. N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 


MEtropolitan 8-4924 


323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
YUkon 2-6922 


523 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
MUtual 1291 

1311 Praetorian Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
Prospect 4772 

25 S.E. Second Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 
Telephone 9-6902 


2837 Book Building, Detroit 26, Michigan, Woodworth 3-1921 
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Object to CAA Proposal 


WASHINGTON, DC—Opposition to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s ex- 
cessively detailed and even conservative 
approach to future jet transportation cer- 
tification requirements has come from the 
aircraft industry as a whole and was 
voiced through the Aircraft Industries’ 
Association. Objection was taken, accord- 
ing to the AIA, to the CAA’s statement 
recently issued entitled, “Proposed CAA 
Policies for the Certification of Turbine- 
Powered Transports.” The industry pro- 
tested that it does not have the people or 
time needed for a complete rebuttal to 
each of the 85 items listed by the CAA, 
and asked that these be broken down by 
the government agency into a collection 
of requirements peculiar to turbine-pow- 
ered transports only. 


3 More Comets Ordered 


PARIS—A repeat order has been placed 
with the de Havilland Aircraft Company 
by Air France for Comet aircraft. Now 
operating Comet 1A’s, with jet turbines, 
from this city towards the Far East, the 
carrier has recently signed a contract for 
three Comet 2s, which, according to the 
manufacturer, will be delivered early in 
1955. The new transports will be three 
feet longer than those currently in opera- 
tion and will take a heavier payload. 
The airline has expressed further interest 
in the Comet 3. 


NWA Expands Schedule 


ST. PAUL—Iacreased loads have 
prompted Northwest Orient Airlines to 
add a third weekly round trip flight be- 
tween Minneapolis-St. Paul and Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. Flights are now 
scheduled for Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays from the Twin Cities. 

Further expansion of its schedule were 
requested by the airline, which has ap- 
plied to the CAB for approval of flights 
into both Pusan and Seoul. This would be 
part of its broad program to increase its 
Korean service as the only American flag 
airline serving that country. At present, 
the airline operates three flights weekly 
into Pusan. 


Freight Planes Modified 


BURBANK—Modification and the over- 
hauling of an undisclosed number of C-54s 
for the Air Force was already started by 
the Pacific Airmotive Corporation here. 
The new contract, calling for certain 
changes on the famous freight transports, 
comes to approximately $5,000,000, and is 
the fourth such contract to be awarded 
PAC by the Air Force. Upon completion 
of the work, the planes will be delivered 
to Military Air Transport Command, 
Alaskan Air Command, the Far Eastern 
Air Forces and Troop Carrier Command. 

Similarly, the Air Force has awarded 
Boeing Airplane Company a contract to 
equip two of its C-97 Stratofreighters as 
service test airplanes for Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s new 134 turbine-propeller engines. 
These, according to Boeing, will provide 
the freight transports with almost 63% 
more power, and will decrease the planes’ 
empty weight by about 5000 pounds each. 
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Shortages are replaced 


overnight by smart 
shippers who use AIR FREIGHT! 


Have you investigated this modern method of 
widening profit margins and beating competition? Now speedy 
Douglas transports provide short haul or coast-to-coast service,.. 
with up to box-car capacity. So if satisfied customers, low inventories, 
savings on storage, insurance, breakage, crating and handling 
are factors in your business, consult your local airline about 
air freight. Get the facts on how it may save you money! 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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Chgo.-Paris Service Begun 


CHICAGO—For the first time, accord- 
ing to Henri J. Lesieur, general manager 
of Air France, direct, round-the-year-ser- 
vice is being offered from this city 
through Montreal to Paris. Coincident 
with the start of this service was the car- 
rier’s opening of a cargo office here de- 
signed for the convenience of shippers in 
the midwest to whom this new service 
means faster shipping. With Air France 
joining these two great cities in year- 
round operations, the midwest is more 
securely tied to the great industrial as 
well as cultural centers of Europe. Be- 
ginning this new service from Chicago 
was a further step, Lesieur revealed, of 
an overall plan to increase Air France's 
commercial network in the United States. 


Experiments with Nylon 

WASHINGTON, DC— Airmail went fash- 
ionable for 30 days while flown on four 
principal routes across the nation. During 
the month of August, the mail was trans- 
ported in a new type nylon bag, which 
weighs six and one-half ounces less than 
the cotton bag now in use. With this 
lower weight, the bag, if adopted, can 
save the Post Office Department about one 
million dollars per year. Further savings 
in weight were made by the use of light 
weight paper, snap collars instead of the 
leather collars now in use, and new 
address-label holders made of lightweight 
aluminum magnesium. These holders pro- 
vide a more legible address and cut ex- 
penses caused by misdirected mail. 

As of the early part of September, ac- 
cording to Acting Postmaster John H. 
Sheehan, airmail service was extended to 
the cities of Pittsburg, Chanute and 
Wichita, Kansas, and to Kamuela, Hawaii. 


Rate Savings Start Soon 


NEW YORK—Having stated last spring 
that it will institute a reduction in air 
cargo rates in order to stimulate two-way 
trade across the Atlantic, Pan American 
World Airways has set November 15 as 
the date in which the reduced rates will 
go into effect. According to Willis G. 
Lipscomb, the new rates will effect a 
45% saving for large shipments. Similar 
rates, he pointed out, have been proved 
practical and desirable in Latin American 
operations. As low-cost tourist fares have 
stimulated traffic, so too will reduced 
freight rates, he said. 
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ASTERN AIR LINES: The elec- 

tions, which took place at a special 
meeting of the firm’s board of directors, 
put Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker into the 
position of chairman. He still retains his 
position as chief executive officer, how- 
ever, as well as general manager. The 
new president is Thomas F. Armstrong, 
who has been with EAL since 1928, 
having started as an apprentice book- 
keeper. Thomas E. Creighton is the new 
treasurer, and Floyd Farley is the new 
secretary. The former has been with 
the carrier 16 years, and the latter 20 
years, 

Pacific Northern Airlines: Dean W. 
Nevins has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of manager of tariffs and schedules. 
He began his career in aviation 10 years 
ago, starting with Western Air Lines in 
Los Angeles. In his new capacity, he 
is responsible for the publication of all 
tarifls with government agencies and for 
a continuing program as well of research 
pertaining to rates, fares and rules cover- 
ing the moving of persons and property. 
Another promotion within the airline, an- 
nounced by A. G. Woodley, concerns the 
appointment of John A. Cunningham as 
vice president-operations. In 1952, Cun- 
ningham served as president of the Op- 
erations Conference of the Air Transport 
Association, and prior to joining PNA 
had been with Mid-Continent Airlines 
until its merger with Braniff. 

Transport Air Group: This organiza- 
tion, devoted to air cargo and air cargo 
carriers, feels itself fortunate in having 
secured the services of William C. Burt 


as counsel. Burt is well known in the. 


aviation industry. For a number of years 
he had been connected with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and at one time had 
been chief of the Rates Division of the 
Bureau of Law. As public counsel on 
the Airfreight Minimum Rate Case, Burt 
gained a thorough understanding of the 
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rapidly growing airfreight industry, which 
understanding, plus his familiarity with 
airlift and airfreight operators’ activities, 
he now puts to excellent use. His special 
knowledge, for instance, was invaluable 
in the preparation of material submitted 
a short time ago to the Post Office De- 
partment for the carriage of first class 
mail by air. 

Trans World Airlines: After a brief 
stay with the Hughes Tool Company as 
vice president, A. V. Leslie has returned 
to the airline as vice president-finance 
and treasurer. His former position with 
TWA was that of vice president-treasurer 
prior to his joining the tool firm. His 
financial experience, the airline claims, 
dates as far back as 1929. 


KLM Uses Sacks for Fish 


NEW YORK-—A plastic sack is now 
being used by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
for shipping live fish via airfreight in 
place of the glass or metal tank previously 
used. According to Alvin E. Levenson, 
the carrier's cargo manager, American 
Division, the plastic sack weighs less than 
one pound, holds three gallons of water 
plus a special solution to absorb carbon 
dioxide and can carry as many as 2000 
tropical fish for 15 hours. These, of course, 
represent definite advantages over tanks 
previously used, and are less expensive to 
shippers. 


Handling Problem Solved 


NEW YORK—When three gigantic gen- 
erators, each weighing 8500 pounds, ar- 
rived at La Guardia airport here aboard 
two DC-6As, they presented a handling 
problem of staggering proportions. How- 
ever, two days of planning and just over 
three hours of work did the job nicely. 
For this particular operation, a highlift 
truck, supported by two forklifts, did the 
heavy work while a third forklift pulled 
a drag line. Inside the planes, the gen- 
erators were mounted on rollers, rolled 
to the doors and then pulled out onto 
the truck. A block and tackle hitched to 
the bulky cargo snubbed the loads to 
keep them under control. Once on the 
truck, each generator was lowered gently 
to the truck chassis. The equipment had 
flown here from San Francisco for the 
Army Engineers. 
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#TCSY OF ALASKA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


To Juneau, capital of Alaska, the bearded 
prospectors, the dance hall girls and gam- 
blers, even the gleaming yellow nuggets 
are relics of the past. Now a modern city, 
it boasts extensive lumber exports and a 
thriving tourist trade. Today’s adventur- 
ers find a sporty golf course, spectacular 
ski slopes and gorgeous scenery. 


The $1,000,000 Territorial Building 
houses one of the world’s best museums. 
And the city’s social headquarters, the 


modern Baronof Hotel, has interesting 
murals of old Alaskan legends on the 
walls of its Bubble Room. 


Although no roads lead to Juneau, it 
can easily be reached by boat or plane. 
During the past year, 296 ships—184 
American Flag and 112 Canadian vessels 
—called at the port. Actually only about 
two dozen ships were involved but their 
repeated calls gave excellent service to 
this historic port. 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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By Frank R. Brine, Jr. 


Safest Office... @ In answer to the requests of many businessmen that the aviation 
industry produce a plane that stands somewhere between the large 
four-engined airliners used by large corporations and the small light 
planes, are the new twin-engined, four-to-six place aircraft currently 
put out by Grumman, Ryan, Beechcraft and Piper. The planes, an 
Apache, Widgeon, Aero-Commander, Twin Navion and Twin Bonanza, 
are all powered by Lycoming 150 or 260 hp engines. The emphasis is 
on safety; all of them can land or fly on one engine alone, if necessary. 


Conversion... @ After 19 months of engineering and construction work, a Douglas 
A-26 was converted into a pressurized-cabin, executive transport for 
The Brown Paper Mill of Monroe, Louisiana. Pressurization equipment 
to provide a 7,000-foot cabin altitude while at a plane altitude of 
17,500 feet was installed, as were new engines, with Hamilton 
Standard reversible propellers to increase speed and range. Accord- 
ing to Brown Paper, the plane will be used as an executive transport 
between the United States and properties in Uruguay. Fully reclining 
seats, picture windows and an observation dome make the plane an 
executive's delight. 


Air Pickup eee ®@ Soon after a Flying Tiger Line freight plane landed at San Fran- 
cisco, a Cessna 170 taxied up to it and took two packages from the 
larger plane. The Cessna belonged to the California Turkey Growers’ 
Association, and the packages consisted of polyethylene bags into 
which turkeys, killed and defeathered, were soon to be packed. This 
is known as making the most of air cargo transportation. 


More Convenience... @ Semi-private accommodations for business groups are now avail- 
able in the forward compartments of the DC-6Bs flown by United Air 
Lines. Up above the clouds, businessmen can hold their conferences 
removed from the other travelers and disturbed by no one except, 
perhaps, the stewardess bringing coffee or meals. Groups from three 
to eight persons can thus be accommodated. 


More Transports ae @ The fourth executive Douglas B-23 transport has been sold by Wold 
Associates to and from prominent American firms. The plane had 
been sold for Lehman Brothers, New York investment bankers, to the 
H. K. Porter Company of Pittsburgh. The other three went to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, General Tire & Rubber Company and the Cel- 
anese Corporation. There are in all about two dozen B-23s that have 
been converted into executive planes. Wold has also sold four Douglas 
B-26s to the French Government, executive versions, of course. 


Business as Usual... @ The 29 year old flying president of the Permatex Company and 
former World War fighter-bomber pilot, C. A. Benoit, Jr., doesn't waste 
a minute of his time, even when flying his own corporate plane to 
dealer and customer appointments. He keeps close touch with his 
home office by dictating the next day's business memos on a specially 
adapted recorder. Thus, he can still get around to the automotive, avi- 
ation and industrial fields he contacts and keep up with his office work. 
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Port Authority Backs 
Both UAL and NWA 


NEW YORK—Exercising its legal right 
to promote and protect commerce in the 
New York-New Jersey Port District, the 
Port of New York Authority filed a brief 
requesting the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
consider concurrently the applications of 
two airlines to provide greater express- 
type service between this area and the 
Pacific Northwest. The two companies in- 
volved are United Air Lines and North- 
west Orient Airlines, both of which, sep- 
arately, wish to improve service between 
the two areas. In presenting its brief, the 
Authority is seeking approval for both 
applications. 

In its application, United Air Lines re- 
quested permission to provide one-stop, 
and eventually non-stop, service between 
the Port District and Portland and Seat- 
tle. This would eliminate its stops on this 
route at Chicago and either Denver or 
Salt Lake City. On the other hand, NWA 
asked to be allowed to use Chicago as an 
intermediate traffic point. Approval by 
the CAB would give the two areas the 
single-plane express-type air service they 
need. In the event that the CAB decides 
against granting both applications, how- 
ever, the Port Authority has urged that 
UAL’s application be given approval. 


AEIA Lists Lower Rates 


NEW YORK—Now available to export 
shippers is Air Express International 
Agency’s new folder entitled, “Amazing 
Air Rate Savings.” The brochure, speci- 
fying new savings up to 30% on 100-1100 
pound air shipments, compares AEIA rates 
with those of other airlines serving a large 
number of South American cities, and 
also supplies readers with a description of 
the functions of an international airfreight 
forwarder, including documentation, expe- 
diting, and door-to-door service. Copies of 
the folder may be obtained from the 
agency in New York. 


It's the C-99 Now 


SAN ANTONIO—After five years of 
“test” operations, the Air Force finally 
removed the experimental designation “X” 
from its famous XC-99, world’s largest 
land plane. On its first transatlantic hop 
under the new designation, the Convair- 
built transport lifted 61,000 pounds of 
vital air cargo and 23 passengers. The 
plane flew from Kelly Air Force Base to 
Europe via Bermuda and the Azores. 

On its return trip, the giant eargo plane 
carried 60,000 pounds of engines for re- 
pairs. Both flights smashed every interna- 
tional cargo record in existence for a sin- 
gle haul. They opened “new frontiers,” 
as Maj. Gen. Clements McMullen said, 
“in heavy airlift business.” Furthermore. 
they constituted “dramatic proof that 
small, crack units of United States fight- 
ing forces can be beefed up in hours any 
place in the world.” These flights proved 
that the C-99 has long-range mobility. 


There'll be a special edition of 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


for November 


ANA Bristols Fly Bulls 


MELBOURNE—In three days, two Bris- 
tol Freighters belonging to Australian 
National Airways recently flew 31 stud 
shorthorn bulls from Melbourne, Wagga 
and Dubbo to a cattle sale at Brunette 
Downs in the Northern Territory, thus 
carrying out Australia’s biggest livestock 
air-lift to date. The operation covered a 
distance of 14,000 miles and was initiated 
in an effort to improve the quality of stock 
in the Brunette Downs area, which has 
suffered from a series of recent droughts. 
Two trips were made by the Bristols as 
they flew a total of over 34,600 pounds of 
livestock. All of the bulls made the trip 
with no ill effects. 


DC-6 aircraft. 
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when you ship by 


AIR CARGO 


PAL service gives extra special, door-to-door attention to your air 
freight, with confirmed reservations, “‘wire-ahead” expediting 
and prompt notification of arrival. 


Low bulk rates apply to shipments over 100 pounds, with special 
rates for many specific commodities. Dependable DC-6B and 


Departures from San Francisco Wednesdays and Saturdays for 


MANILA * FORMOSA > OKINAWA - HONG KONG + BANGKOK » SINGAPORE - DJAKARTA 


t% SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK* WASHINGTON, D.C. x 


Rescue Equipment Flown 


PITTSBURGH—In response to a tele- 
phone call from their Mexico City office, 
the Mine Safety Appliances Company in 
Pittsburgh recently flew more than 2% 
tons of rescue equipment to Mexico to aid 
in recovery and fire fighting operations at 
a silver and zinc mine 130 miles west of 
the Mexican capital. Flown in the com- 
pany’s DC-6 captained by MSA’s pilot, 
Myron Nicholson, the equipment, includ- 
ing gas masks, breathing apparatus and 
Carbon Monoxide Testers, reached its des- 
tination in a matter of hours. 


there's nothing like 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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LLEGHENY AIRLINES: Net proi 
it for its fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, came to $72,109. With the figure 
of the previous fiscal year showing a loss 
of $142,537, things appear to be looking 
up for this carrier. Its improved condi 
tion was achieved, the airline claims, 
dusting the second half of this period, 
and company officials now anticipate the 
most successful year in its history. 

British European Airways: Revenue 
totaled $1,344,000, showing a clear profit 
of $200,000 for the first 2000 hours of 
scheduled service flown by BEA’s turbo- 
prop Viscounts. This amounts to ap- 
proximately $95 per flying hour, and re- 
sults from a 73% load factor. 

Colonial Airlines: For only the first 
six months of this year, the carrier can 
show a net profit of $200,799, which 
contrasts beautifully with the net Joss of 
$374,969 for the same period last year. 
This improvement, according the Presi- 
dent Branch T. Dykes, was accomplished 
in spite of a reduction in mail pay sub 
sidy for the period. For the 12 month 
period ended in June, a profit was made 
of $389,000, again a vast improvement 


Mr. A. Tee Presents 


FACTS and FIGURES 


over the loss of $317,000 for the like 
period in 1952. These impressive gains 
were attributed by Dykes to an aggressive 
sales and development program the air- 
line has embarked on. 

Continental Air Lines: Net income 
for the first six months of this year 
showed an impressive $1,040,204 on the 
books. The same period 12 months earlier 
showed a net income of only $88,940, 
proving that 1953 is a good year for 
this company too. This gain was made 
despite the fact that operation costs had 
also gone up in the interval. Ton miles 
of airfreight flown went up 7.2%, some- 
what higher than the 6.7% gain recorded 
for the number of passengers carried. 


Northwest Orient Airlines: Express 
ton miles flown increased by as much 
as 8.2% during the month of July while 
mail ton miles also increased, by as 
much as 9.5%, that same month. For 
the first seven months of this year, the 
reported net income amounted to $685,475. 
an impressive figure after the loss re- 
ported for the like period in 1952 of 
$247, 180, after an income tax adjustment. 


Call B'O:A-C for WORLD WIDE 


1000 SPEEDBIRD ROUTES 
TO SIX CONTINENTS 


give you fast, frequent 

air cargo schedules . . . 
with excellent connections 
between B.O.A.C. and 
associated British 

airlines. Swift, smooth 
reforwarding service in 
all world markets. 


AIR CARGO 


Service 


For routes, rates, schedules, cargo 
insurance, consult your broker or 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Miami; in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


DAILY SCHEDULED | 
_ AIR CARGO 


C 


awa. 
NEW YORK | 
HAVANA! — 


Pacific Northern Airlines: Substan- 
tial increases are reported in all categories 
of trafic for July of this year. Most im- 
pressive of all was the gain of 101% 
in the number of air cargo ton miles 
flown. This was followed by a gain of 
42% for mail ton miles, and 38% for 
passenger miles. From these figures, it 
appears needless to say that air cargo 
is showing the greatest vitality. Its volume 
for July represented the fourth consecutive 
month that an all-time high had been 
established in air cargo traffic for PNA. 


Seaboard & Western Airlines: In 
its commercial and military transoceanic 
operations for June, the carrier chalked 
up a gain of 23%. This was only for 
the month of June when 742,689 revenue 
miles were flown in a total of 3768 hours. 
In June also, S&W made its 4214th ocean 
crossing. 

United Air Lines: The first six months 
of the year proved to be the carrier’s best 
in all its history. Net earnings after 
taxes came to $3,727,453 ($3,129,875 for 
the like period last year). Gains were 
shown in all its categories of traffic, save 
airmail, with airfreight and air express 
ton miles moving up 13% and passenger 
figures going just 1% higher for just 
the second half of this period. For the 
full six months, air express ton miles 
were up 26.5%, passenger miles 14% 
and airfreight ton miles 8%. 

Western Air Lines: June’s revenue 
of $2,057,826 became the highest made 
for any month in the company’s 28 year 
history. Net income for the month in- 
creased 64% over that of the previous 
June, and net income for the full six 
months of the year, after taxes, came 
to $356,567. All considered, air trans- 
portation is hitting another peak year. 


Add New Airfreight Guide 


CHICAGO—As a result of the rapid 
growth of airfreight during the past dec- 
ade, an increase from 12 million ton- 
miles in 1939 to 378 ton-miles in 195], a 
new section has been added to the “Ex- 
press and Parcel Post Guide” published 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and [Industry as an aid to shippers. The 
new Air Freight Guide contains listings of 
all airfreight services, rates, rules, regu- 
lations and charges applicable from Chi- 
cago, and is part of the “Way to Ship” 
service begun in 1906 by the association 
in an effort to speed the delivery of less- 
than- “« arload mere handise. 


FAST, DAILY AIR CARGO SERVICE TO 


or your freight forwarder 


Via DC-6—DC-6B 
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MIAMI « JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA - NEW ORLEANS 


...and 29 other cities on the Eastern Seaboard and Gulf Coast 


CALL MU 7-4445 (in New York) 
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May Approve Merger 

NEW YORK—From reliable, albeit un- 
official sources, has come word that the 
Civil Aeronautic Board in Washington has 
voted to approve the merger of Eastern 
Air Lines and Colonial Airlines. Formal 
opinion and the signing by the Board 
members are still lacking to make the 
vote official, and White House approval 
is also necessary. 

Oral argument in the case was heard 
the latter part of July, and the vote taken 
privately soon after. Some dissent was 
noted, and a side issue—the CAB-insti- 
tuted look into a possible merger between 
Colonial and National, and the latter's 
claim that EAL had “illegal prior control” 
of Colonial—was noted. It is expected 
that the decision from the White House 
will be rendered this fall. 


IATA Reports Gains 


LONDON—International air traffic trans- 
actions in the IATA Clearing House dur- 
ing June amounted to $20,798,900. For the 
same month in 1952, the total had read 
$18,225,000; the two sets of figures indi- 
cating that air transportation is becoming 
increasingly active. IATA (the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association) further 
reported that for the first six months of 
1953—its seventh year of operation—turn- 
over in the Clearance House totaled $108,- 
969,000, compared with $100,435,000 for 
the like period in 1952. 


Panagra Stresses Savings 


WASHINGTON, DC—-In a. statement 
made to the Civil Aeronautics Board here, 
Andrew B. Shea, president of Pan Ameri- 
can-Greece Airways (Panagra) declared 
that in the event that the carrier is per- 
mitted to interchange with Eastern Air 
Lines between Miami, Washington and 
New York, the result would be a savings 
of about $5,000,000 to the government. In 


addition to this, he declared, it would 
provide a needed service between this 
country and the west coast of South 
America. Should approval be granted, 


through service by Panagra aircraft would 
be possible over the routes of EAL be- 
tween the three cities listed above. 


PAL Gets Stock Interest 


MANILA—According to the president 
of Philippine Air Lines, Col. Andres 
Soriano, that company will shortly ac- 
quire a substantial stock interest in a 
Spanish airline known as Aviacion y Com- 
mercio. The arrangement has already been 
approved by PAL’s board of directors and 
Aviaco’s, and will become fully effective 
upon ratification by the respective govern- 
ments. This marks the first time, said Col. 
Soriano, that Pal will enter into a direct 
participation of another airline’s activities. 
Aviaco will receive four DC-3 aircraft 
from PAL and spare parts for use on its 
domestic system in exchange for its stock 
interest, once arrangements have been 
completed. Receipt of its new Convair 
340s freed PAL’s DC-3s for use by Aviaco. 

Besides this, PAL ordered a Hiller 12B 
helicopter to determine the advisability of 
using such craft in its domestic operations. 
A. Soriano and Company, which manages 
the airline, has been granted sales rights 
from the manufacturer in the Philippines 
and Formosa. 
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WE WHIPPED THE 4Ws THE 
DAY | PHONED THE TIGERS 


Erwin Tuthill, Traffic Mgr., Avon Products, Inc., New York, reports on the 
famed Flying Tiger Advance Manifest System... 


HERE'S THE LATEST } MR. TUTHILL ?... FLYING 
TELETYPE ON AVON'S {— TIGERS. YOUR SHIPMENT 
SHIPMENT ABOARD A= LEFT CHICAGO AT 7:57 P.M. 


FLIGHT 903!... IT WILL BE DELIVERED 


IN L. A. TOMORROW A.M. 
iS 


th) 


THEY KNOW WHERE WANT TO BUY SOME 


MUST HAVE A OUR FREIGHT IS All AVON PRODUCTS, MA’M ? 
CRYSTAL BALL. THE WAY...WHAT IT 
CONTAINS ... WHO'S 
FLYING IT... WHEN IT 


ARRIVES. THEY'VE SURE 
WHIPPED OUR 4 W'S! 


| WOVA 
ani, 2TIUGORS 


JJIMTUT MIWA 


7 YOUR TECHNIQUE’S 
my BAD, JOE. LET'S GET 


a (Cen iS 
. ai Write for free illustrated folder 
‘ describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
2 “a “TX \ Advance Manifest System. | 


4 
MAIN ROUTE qa 
CONNECTING ROUTE -++« 


ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT ON ‘eam 00’ 
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oFFices IM PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: “LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 6, CALIFORNIA + ° CAME: TIGER 
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Flies Emergency Loads 


ST. PAUL—Emergency medical sup- 
plies and drugs, constituting the first of 
such shipments sent to post-war Korea, 
was flown to Pusan aboard a Northwest 
Orient Airlines transport. This shipment 
represented the first of a series totaling 
20,000 pounds donated by E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. Among those who were on hand to 
witness the loading of this initial load of 
480 pounds of medicines were NWA’s 
sales vice president, James Mariner, Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet and Cardinal 
Spellman. 

The carrier also featured in an emer 
gency operation recently when it helped 
aid the flood victims on the Japanese 
island of Kyushu. In its several flights 
from Tokyo to Fukuoka, the airline flew 
in 14,200 pounds of food, clothing and 
medical supplies. In addition to these 
NWA flew more than one ton of canned 
milk, baby food and diapers from Min- 
neapolis to Pusan. 

NWA, incidentally, is expecting to a 
quire four new DC-6Bs through lease from 
The Flying Tiger Line. These planes, to 
he used on flights from the Northwest to 
Honolulu, are not yet off Douglas Air 
craft's assembly line. Three will be deliv 
ered in the late fall, the last next spring. 


New TCA Services Start 


MONTREAL—Service will begin shortly 
from eastern Canada to Mexico as a re- 
sult of the recent signing of a bilateral 
air transport agreement hetween the two 
nations. Trans-Canada Air Lines is oper- 
ating this service, having already inau- 
gurated another, from Vancouver to Mex 
ico City, the latter part of September 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 6! 

Agent for All Airlines 
Authorized Agent: Pan American Worid 
Alrways 
Recognized by: 

International Alr Transport Association 
239-243 W. 68th Street, New York 23, N. 1 
Phone: TRataigor 4-0156 


ONLY KLM OFFERS DC-6A ¢ « . 
CARGO SERVICETOEUROPE © 4 . 
THE MIDDLE andFAREAST = © 


... And only the DC-6A offers 300 m.p.h. plus 
speeds, pressurized cabin, huge double-doors 
over 61% feet high, over 10 feet wide, 5,000 
cubic feet of space—24,000 lbs. cargo capacity! 


For Speed ... For Space ... Depend on KLM 


SEE YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER or KIL.M 
New York 36, JUdson 2-4000. Other KLM offices in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Hartford, Los 


Flies Nonstop Service 


MIAMI-—Exceeding by 400 miles the 
distance from New York to Los Angeles 
is the new route Pan American World 
Airways flies nonstop between Caracas 
and Kio de Janeiro. The flight, 2878 miles 
long, cuts across mid-Brazil and is a seg- 
ment of the carrier's New York to Buenos 
Aires route. The nonstop service elim- 
inates Belem (which is served by a 
tourist flight now) and thereby also elim- 
inates one hour and 20 minutes from the 
flight time. This, reported Pan Am, is the 
first nonstop service to be flown between 
the two cities, and total flying time is 
25 hours. 

PAA also boasted a new speed record 
for the 359 mile flight between Medellin 
and Panama City, which was made in 
just one hour and 15 minutes. Fully 22 
minutes were cut from the previous record. 


Kennel Cargo Improving 


CHICAGO—Rather than the airfreight 
business going to the dogs, as some 
predicted years ago it would, the dogs, 
it appears, have gone to the airfreight 
business instead. At least, United Air 
Lines reported a boom in terms of a 
huge upsurge in the flying of all kinds 
of dogs. For example, a total of 3861 
dogs were flown by UAL within the 
first six months of this year as opposed 
to the 1901 dogs flown in the ame period 
last year. According to the company’s 
manager of cargo sales, FE. L. Dare, much 
of the increase in this traffic reflects the 
growing popularity of the Tuttle Kennel 
UAL employs for the care and feeding 
of its canine charges. 

UAL, which in September added Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, to its system, is currently 
training several Continental Air Lines em- 
ployees in advance of the forthcoming 
interchange of DC4s_ by United, Conti- 
nental and Braniff. This interchange will 
signify the start of direct, one-plane cargo, 
mail and passenger service between the 

cuthwest and the Pacifie Northwest, 


572 Fifth Ave., 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


Airfreight Rates Reduced 


Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Monterrey. 


WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 
Air TRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 


Pace 20 


LOS ANGELES—Permission was ob- 
tained from the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a reduction in airfreight rates on 
women’s dress accessories, said Frank M. 
Burg, district manager in this city. The 
new low rates, he said, would give local 
clothiers a competitive advantage in east 
coast markets. These represent a cut of 
28% on such items as scarves, gloves, 
lace and lace products. 

Reductions on flower shipments from 
this point to the midwest and east coast 
are now also available at substantial sav- 
ings for air shippers. These, commented 
Burg, were established to assist west coast 
flower growers and shippers to expand 
their sales in the highly competitive mar- 
kets listed above. Rate reductions on 
flower shipments to New York by as much 
as 32% have been listed, to Chicago 27%, 
to Detroit 28%, and to Boston 30%. It 
is quite possible, Burg said, that rate cuts 
for other commodities will be made avail- 
able in the near future. 


Begins New Business 


NEW YORK—Having terminated a suc- 
cessful career as cargo sales manager 
with Scandinavian Airlines System, John 
Church has set up his own airlines trafhe 
and sales advisory service. Not a large 
firm as yet, John Church and Associates, 
as the business is known, draws on a wide 
range of experience that covers the com- 
mercial airlines field rather thoroughly, 
from flight operations cost studies and 
estimates to market surveys and sales or- 
ganization, planning. “We are not confin- 
ing ourselves to airlines, however,” said 
Church, “we are at the moment working 
closely with an international airfreight 
forwarders, and expect to take on some 
insurance work, and IATA cargo sales 
agency work, as well.” The firm is, of 
course, located in this city. 


WAL Dropped from Pians 


WASHINGTON, DC 
posed merger of Western Air Lines with 
either Alaska Airlines, Pacific Northern 
or both were dropped by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. With Western out of the 
picture, the CAB has now to determine 
whether it would be in the public interest 
to merge the other two if their operating 
authority is extended past the present ex- 
piration date of December 31, 1953. As 
vet. no date has heen set for the hearing. 


HAT Joins 1ATA 


LONDON—Newest member of the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association is 
the British independent carrier, Hunting 
\ir Transport, the first independent to 
become a member. Prior to joining IATA, 
the airline expanded its scheduled opera- 
tions considerably. Besides its usual ser- 
vices in cooperation with Airwork of Lon- 
don to East and Centra! Africa, the air- 
line operates, or will soon operate, ser- 
vices from Newcastle to various points in 
England, Scotland and the Continent. 


UNO SHIPPING CO., INC. 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FMB #1016 
Authorized Cargo Sales Agents 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSO. 
39 Broadway Tel. WH 4-0738 


Plans for the pro- 
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AIR 


HIPPING 


(REG U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


International Airline Cargo Rates 


(including U. S. possessions and territories ) 


Air cargo rates quoted i in this section refer only to points 
served direct by carriers, or by transshipment aboard aircraft 


of the same company. 


Interline agreements among most 


carriers enable shippers to route their cargoes via connercti: 
airlines to nearly every part of the wor tes are boned 


evailmg tariffs, airport to airport (see note). 
shi that 


ippers are warned, however, 


to change. 
All international rates are 
service, with the pickup and 


t these rates are subject 


uoted on an airport-to-airport 


de 


livery charges wholly apart 


Air carriers whose schedules and rates are included here 
are indicated by the Irtter following the airport symbol (see 


below). 


AIRPORT SYMBOLS 
MEM— Memphis 


EDF — Anchorage 
BAL—Baltimore 
BGR—Bangor, Me 
BUJ—Beaumont, Tex. 
BOS— Boston 
BRO—Brownsville. Tex. 
BTV—Burlington, Vt. 
CHS—Charleston, S.C. 


CRP—Corpus Christi, Tex. 
CTB—Cut Bank, Mont. 
DAL—Dallas 
DEN—Denver 
VIP—Detroit 
DLH—Duluth 
ELD— : — Ark. 
ELP- 
Evv— Ernie, Ind. 
FWA— Fort Wayne, Ind. 
~—Fort Worth 
GFK—Grand Forks, N. D. 
GRW—Greenwood, Miss. 
BDL—Hartford 
HAV—Havana 
HOT—Hot Springs, Ark 
HOU —Houston 
HNL—Honolulu 
IND —Indianapolis 
JAN—Jackson, Miss. 
JAX—Jacksonville 
MKC—Kansas City, Mo 
KIN—Kingston, Jam. 
LRO—Laredo 
LIT—Little Rock, Ark. 
LAX--Los Angeles 


MEX—Mexico City 
MIA—Miami 
MKE—Milwaukee 
MPS—Minneapolis-St. Pau! 
MOB—Mobile 
UL—Montreal 
MSY—New Orleans 
LGA—New York {le Guardia) 
(DL—New York (Idlewild) 
EWR—Newark 
ORF — Norfolk 
NLD—Nuevo Laredo, Mex. 
OAK—Oakland, Calif. 
OMA—Omaha, Nebr. 


—Philadelphia 
PIT —Pittsburgh 
PDOX— Portland, Ore. 
— —Providence 
—Sydney. N.S. 
s L St. Louis 
SLCO—Salt Lake City 
SAT—San Antonio 
SFO—San Francisco 
SAV —Savannab 
SEA —Seattle 
SHV—Shreveport, La. 
GEG—Spokane, Wash. 
SGF —Springfield, Mo. 
TPA Tampa 
HUF —Terre Haute, Ind. 
TOL—Toledo, Ohio 
YTO—Toronto, Ont. 
R—Vancouver, B.C. 


Vv 
A—Washington, D.C. 


AIRLINE SYMBOLS 


A—American Airlines 


AE—Aerovias Ecuatorianas 


AF —Air France 


AL —Aerolineas Argentinas 


AV — Avianca 


B—Braniff International Airways 
BC—British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines 
BO—British Overseas Airways Corp. 


C—Colonial Airlines 


E—Eastern Air Lines 
EA—Expreso Aereo Interamericano 
EL—FL_AL (Isreal Airlines) 
K—KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
L—Lineas Aereas Mexicanas (LAMSA) 
LA—Lineas Aereas Costarricenses (LACSA) 
Li—Linee Aeree Italiane (Italian Airlines) 
LV—Lineas Aeropostal Venerolana 
N—National Airlines 
NE—Northeast Airline- 
NW —Northwest Airlines 
P—Pan American World Airways and Panagra 
PH—Philippine Air Lines 
R—Riddle Aviation o 
$—Sabena Belgian Airlines 
$S—Scandinavian Airlines System 
SW—Seaboard & Western Airlines 
SR—Swissair 
TA—TACA International Air Lines 
T—Trans-Canada Air Lines 
TL—Transorean Air Lines 
TW—Trans World Airlines 
U—United Air Lines 
W—Western Air Lines 


SPECIAL NOTES 
COMMODITY RATES: Apyly to airlines. 


AF: Valuation charge is applicable only on shipments equa 
to or more than $7.48 per pound 

K: Valuation charge is only on shipments with a declared 
valuation in excess of $7.48 per Ib 

L: Shipments of less than 22 Ibs are sent air express 

P: Valuation charge is only on shipments with a declared 
valuation in excess of $7.45 per Ib 

PH: To any destination in the Philippines served from 
Manila by PAL (where routing is via PAL from San Fran- 
cisco) add 10¢ per pound to rates shown as applying to 
Manila. 

SW: Special rates for shipments of 1000 Ibs. and over. 

T: More economical rates are ofered for bulk cargo. There 
is a basic rate for cargoes 25 pounds and less, between 25 
pounds and 100 pounds, and over 1) pounds. Consult the 
airline direct 

TC: Cheaper “deferred” 


Contact airline 
direct. 


rate available 


RATE SYMBOLS 


* This involves onward carriage by another airline. 

** Per $100 (Canadian Currency) value, pro-rata. 

? Minimum charge for this shipment is that for 25 Tbe 
of 25 lbs. or less 

* Minimum weight 50 Ibe 

t Minimum charge per shipment $3.00 

44 Minimum charge per shipment $4.00 

$t Minimum charge per shipment $7.00. 

# Minimum charge per shipment $6.00 

df Daily freighter service. 

tm Truck to Miami. 


OC. -Delta-C. & 5. Air Lines ¢ Canadian Currency. 
RATES TES 
(See Note) (See Note) 
5 —_<— 
Destination and 58 Depart Destination and SS 5 Depart 
ame 4s ai 3 oe 4s ai 8 
a= 43 we ss 3a ue 
&  &8 85 &3 38 8s 
Abidjan, Ivory IDL AF 1.73 1.30 .25 T,Th,Se Amsterdam. Cont'd MIA BO 1.28 .98 .20 W,Sa 
Coast BOS AF 1.71 1.28 .25 T,8a . IDL P 1.17 88 .20 M.F,Sa 
Abo, Finland....... IDL 88 1.33 1.00 .25 Dly S BOS P 1.15 si .20 Sa 
Accra, Br. Gold IDL P 1.73 1.30 .25 Su,Th . IDL SS 1.17 88 20 Dly 
Coast BOS P_ 1.71 1.28 .25 Th . IDL SR 117 88 20 Su,T,W.F,Sa 
. BOS BO 1.71 1.28 .25 Th,Sa 2 IDL AF 1.17 88 20 DI 
BE AP LT ee Tees 
° , 7 y »L 1.17 .88 .20 D 
sito rinis, HEB DLE Bb a. Soo 
is Aba . y , : 
Ethiopia BOS BO 217 163 (25 Th, pe ae. ee Ss 
Aden, Aden... IDL BO 2.19 1.44 .25 Dly , , — 
- BOS BO 2.17 1.63 .25 Th,Sa Antigua, B.W.1. IDL P 34 24 «15 Su,W 
Ajaccio, Corsica IDL. AF 1.27 94 .20 M,W a at a 2 2 15 ad 
. OS AF 1.25 .94 .20 T MI 2 S§ 15 W.Sa 
Albertville, IDL $ 2.03 1.52 .25 Dly : IDL BO 3 24.15 M,W,Sa 
a ne — ft omnis & f Antilla, Cuba MIA P 20 10 .15 Diy 
andria, kgypt.. 4 ‘ Ts > y 
Algiers, Algeria..... IDL TW 1.33 1.00 25 Th pen. er i SS eee 
ry M> , 1, 
IDL AF 1 33 1 00 25 Di HOU P 1 oo” 71 25 Th F 
a 22 7 2 
BOS AF 1.32 99 .25 T ” BRO P 1.22 71 .25 T.W.Th 
: wawininseea . LAX P 135 55 25 WE 
. PHL TW 1 = a (25 i Aracaju, Brazil IDL P 154 1.54 .25 Diy except M 
- MKCTW 1.45 111 (25 Th z ap . = = The 
. LAX TW 161 122 25 W MSY 531.53 .25 MP 
apie. BE AP LS Bene | Hop 16 tm 8 te 
OS AF 1.75 1.31 . : oe oe. 
Amsterdam, Neth.. IDL S 1.17. .&8 .20 Dly i LAX P 1.90 !90 .25 M,W,F 
e IDL BO 1.17 .88 .20 Dly Arecibo, P. R MIA R 12.104 Dly 
° BOS BO 1.15 .86 .20 Th, < LGA R** (20 17 Diy 


RATES 
(See Note) 
Destination and $3 z Depart 
a= ated ae 
&3 28 és 
Arequipa, Peru MIA P 1.00 53.20 Su.M,T,W 
ws MSY P 1.06 60.20 
. HOU P 1.00 .63 .20 Sa.Su,M,T 
° BRO P 1.09 63 .20 Sa.M,T 
ad LAX P 1.22 77 .20 MW 
Arica, Chile MIA P 1 06 87 .200 T 
bs MSY P 1.12 “4 6«C420 OT 
° HOU P 115 67 .20 M 
- BRO P 115 67 .20 M 
° LAX P 1.28 S81 620 
Armenia, ( penile MIA AV 58 28 .15 M,T,W,F,Su 
Aruba, N.W MIA K 30 22 18 Diy 
UL K 45 35 .16 M,F.W 
Asmara, Eritrea IDL BO 2.04 1.53 .26 Dly 
e BOS BO 202 1.52 .25 Diy 
Asuncion, Paraguay BRO B 150 1.12 .25 M,F 
* CHI B 1.50 1.13 .28 MF 
- CRP B 149 1.12 .2% MF 
ya DAL B 150 1.13 .26 MF 
5 FTW B 1.50 1.13 .25 MF 
” HOU B 1.49 1.12 .25 M,F 
- LRD B 155 1.16 .2 MF 
a MIA B 1.39 1.04 .25 MF 
- SAT B 150 1.13 .25 MF 
Athena, Greece IDL LI 1.59 1.19 .28 M,W,P 
. IDL BO 1.61 1.21 .25 Dly 
sed MIA BO 1.72 1.31 25 Diy 
= BOS BO 159 119 .25 Dly 
. IDL AF 161 1.21 .25 W,Th 
- BOS AF 1.59 1.19 .2% T 
. IDL K 1.61 1.21 .20 WF 
bd UL K 1.56 1.17 .2 WF 
. IDL EL 1.61 1.21 .25 T,Sa 
. IDL 88 1.61 1.21 .25 TF 
7 IDL TW 1.61 1.91 .25 M,W,ThSa 
0 ROS TW 1.59 1.19 .25 M,W,Th Sa 
¥ CHI TW 1.468 1.27 .25 M,W,ThSa 
“ PHL TW 1.63 1.22 .26 M,W,Th,Ba 
ie YIP TW 1466 125 .256 Sa 
4 MKC TW 1.72 1.32 .25  M,W,Th,Sa 
4 LAX TW 1.89 1.42 .26 8n,.T.W 
° IDL 8 1.61 1.21 .26 Diy 
° IDL SR 1.61 1.21 .25 Su,T,W,F,Sa 
. IDL SW 1.28 1.03 .20 R <4 
Auckland, N. Z LAX P 2.03 152 .25 Su,Th 
. SFO P 203 152 .25 8u,Th 
e rpx P 203 1.52 25 8u,Th 
* SEA P 203 152 25 8Su,Th 
e SFO BC 2063 152 .25 F 
. HNL BC 130 1064 .20 F 
" VR BC 203 152 2 F 
° BOS BO 384 288 .25 Th Se 
? IDL BO 386 289 .25 Dly 
Baghdad, Iraq IDL BO 1.80 142 .25 Dly 
. BOS BO 1.87 141 .25 Th Sa 
° IDL K 189 142 .20 TW Sa 
. K 1.85 1.39 25 W 
Babia, Brazil (See San Saleador) 
Babrein, Arabia DL BO 200 1.50 .% Dly 
BOS BO 1.98 1.48 .25 
Bakwenga, Bel.Con, IDL §$ 2.03 1.52 .25 Dly 
Balboa, Canal Zone MIA P 39 19 .20 Dly 
sd MSY P 45 24 .20 Diy except W 
“ HOU P 4s 29 «.20 
. BRO P 48 «4.29 «20 DL eet Oe 
= LAX P 61 43 .20 M, 
Bamako, Fr. W. Afr. IDL AF 1.73 1.30 .25 Th 
= BOS AF 1.71 1.28 .26 T 
Bangkok, Siam IDL P 2.78 2.08 .25 M,T,Tb 
, PDX P 270 203 .2& M,Sa 
- SEA P 270 203 .2% Ma 
* LAX P 270 203 .2% MW 
. BOS P 2.76 2.07 .26 M,Th,T 
od SFO P 270 203 .25 M,F be 
‘ IDL 88 2.78 208 .256 M,F,3e 
53 IDL AF 2.7% 208 .256 Th 
ve BOS AF 2.76 2.07 .2 T 
- IDL BO 278 208 .25 Diy 
bed BOS BO 276 207 .25 Diy 
bi BOS BO 276 2.07 .26 ThSs 
- IDL K 278 208 33 Diy 
“ UL K 2.74 2.05 .27 8u,W.F 
Bangui, Fr. Eq. Afr. IDL 8 203 162 .25 Di 
’ IDL AF 2.063 1.62 .26 TF 
- BOS AF 201 1.51 23 T 
Ban'ville, Bel. Con.. IDL 8 2.03 152 .25 Dly 
Baracoa, Cuba MIA P 18 12 .05 Dly 
Barbados, B.W.l... IDL BO 44 29 «15 = Diy 
4 MIA BO 33. CB W,Sa 
Barcelona, Spain IDL AF 1.27 95 .26 M,T,Th 
2 BOS AF 1.25 93 «625 
“ IDL S 127 .95 .26 Diy 
nd IDL P 1.27 95 8.20 
? BOS P 1.25 93.20 
" IDL SR 1.27 95 .26 Su,T,W,F Be 
° IDL BO 1.27 95 .35 ly 
MIA BO 1.38 105 .20 WSe 
e BOS BO 1.25 9% .20 Thies 
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oc InreanaTIONAL Arm Canco Rate Tastes — Continued 


RATES 


Airport 
and 
Airline 


Fy 


Per $100 
Value 
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Cayo Mambi, Cuba } 
hetmual, Mexico.. } 


Chihuahua, Chih., 
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Bermeja, Col 
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Dly ex. MF Bonaire, N.W.1..... ! 
I Bordeaux, France .. 
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Bremen, Germany.. 
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Bridgetown, 
Barbados 
Brisbane, Aust...... 
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Belgian Congo Brussels, Belgium... 
Basle, Switzerland B 
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Baars, Iraq 
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‘ W,F,Sa 
Bucaramanga, , : : ; Dly ex. Th,Sa 
Colombia 4 - q ; Diy 
- 63 : c Diy Cologne, Germany. . 
al al : : 15 M,W,F Colombia, Any Des- } 
Buenos Aires, Dly except M tination other M8Y 
1 than those 


Argentina Diy 
: ’ named herein 
Su,W,Th - LA 
Dly except Su | Colombo, Ceylon... 
WF BOS 
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Concepcion, Bolivia. 
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Coquilhatville, 
Belgian Congo 
Costermanaville, 
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Belfast, N. Ireland 
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Dly except W 
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Calcutta, India. .... 
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Boende, Bel. Congo 
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. CHI DO $2.35 15 Diy 7 Bos BO He 
. . YIP DC (62 .36 (15 Dly . BOS BO 3.38 1.76 
- HOU DC 49 24 15 Diy e = TW 245 1&4 « H 
: : MEMDC (49 (32 15 Dly . Hed TW 2.37 1.78 « BR 
MBY DC 45 30 15 Dly « 18 TW 2.35 1.76 a LA 
ae ir URS : Guctw sa ie 
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° MSYP 6 (35 15 LAL TW 3.6 3.00 T,Th 
a ° HOU P 0 35 16 GAS 30.22 4 Th 
| : BRO P = 381 DL Ar p22 9) Tl Dyer. SW | IL WF 
LAX P 7 (82 16 IS AF 9.20 WO Sa Mex - y 
Barranquilla, Col... MIA AV 39.19.20 me Te he W.Se Christiansand ID 
C : IDL AV 49 24 °20 any AF Ol 1.51 Sa Norway uf Ul ly except Sa 4 
: MSY P 45 26 20 MP : oe tet T.8a ’ ID WF : 
. HOU P 48 29 20 8u,T,Th IDI K-99 1.49 F . ID Ly 
° BRO P 43 29 «20 T,Th Pe ee Diy C. del Carmen MI ly ‘ 
| . Mia K 62 43.20 M.W.E . BOS r . 1 - nen Mexico MSY P 27 18 .15 SaSu,T.Th 7 
wel 36 2 ] om ; da . . § ee 
3 : MAK 3k Sa ra Pr 28s 2 eee 
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ae BOS AF 2.51 —s9 .25 Diy 
f MIA P 2.49 87 .25 ThSa 
7 .. IDL AF 2.51 [S925 Su,T 
BOS AF 2.59 59 % Su.T 
- IDL 88 2.79 #10 25 M,Sa 
7 IDL P 2.53 90 25 Su,T 
. BOS P mo 25 Set 
IDL K 72 1.25 ; 
; UL K 168 1.28 $1.52 16.20 Sa 
; - IDL BO 1.72 1.29 15 1.62 Sa .68 .20 M,Th 
; - MIA BO 1.8% 1.39 01. 1.51 Sa .70 .26 M,Th 
4 : BOS BO 1.70 1.27 461.09 except Su 73.25 Su,W 
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7 ID BO 182 114 38 em - BOS TW 1.70 9)27 Th,Sa I 
BOS BO 180 112 | TeSe - CHL TW 1.80 9.35 ly rad 1.30 .25 
es SY TA . - LAX Tw 3.0 58 Mi} 3 & 
+ 9 ie a a FT ~ PHL TW 1.74 Bat oa 21 15 
Re : IDL BO ‘41 .32 (15 Pfe,Su : IDL sR 1.72 [20 HO hs 
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LS LP 87 CO a 2 3 
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x BO 2m 1.52 Dly Canton Island. .... LAX P 93 w.Th : IDL BO 
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Destination and ég $ Airport 4.7 
Arline =2 2s 8 Depart Destination and | SS z Airport | 
g8 48 § Airline 2 23 g Depart Destination and $3 z 
g3 28 35 ss 38 32 48 43 &, 
; a = $ * 2 
Delhi, India... IDL BO 239 1.80 25 Dy G = ~ &§ 38 fs 
: MIA BO 2.51 1.90 (25 Ws ieneya (Cont'd) IDL K 1.24 .98 .20 Dly aueeuatae —— 
: BOS BO 238 1.78 35 The . a ow in ee rae wana (Cont'd). IDL LV .19 .17 10 8u,W,F 
- IDL P 2.30 1.80 .25 M,.T.Th “ IDL TW 1.24 93 .25 Diy ‘ MIA EA 08 =.05 15 Diy 
. tb 2.38 1.78 .25 M,T.Th - CHI 1 ka 1.22 .92 .25 M,W . LGA EAtm .124 .09 15 Diy 
- op (ft nat oe MEF SHL TW 18 ‘oe ak De f og Be eS 
: a. tees sae « Bee ee . MIA Ndf 08 06... Diy 
‘ FD) P 3.00 232 .25 MFG “ ory 1.29 98 .25 Sa ° FAG) Ndf .09 .07 ... Dly 
Dhahran, IDL ow 7. 2.32 .25 M,F,Sa . LAX TW aod 1.04 .25 Dly . " yA 16 «13... Dy 
Saudi Arabia == CHI TW 207 186 38 SurP IDL SR 124 08.35 SarT. WPS , BAL Nay - by 
PHL ao ues ; a ’ 8 . : ae. ee 
iL tw om 1% 3 Site |°BEN Cam Mik BCR he ae hy Re By 
- Lax rw 228 1.71 .25 SaM,Th . 1 § 56.36 15 T e — Ndf 13.10 Diy 
: UL Kk 198 1a (2 BaF : BROP ‘so 139 18 T : SAV NY Is ‘lo. De 
. v y . : e ‘ of 7 . ‘ Nd) 4 0 
Rtege Seaeee, IDL, AR 2°92 225 |25 x : LAX P 73 53°15 W : Judy Ndf 18 14 De, 
Djibuti, Fr. IDL AF 212 3 3 a IDL K 56 29 15 Ba « BRO B  L Diy 
Somaliland Bos AF 210 188 38 T Gibraltar, Gibraltar. IDL BO 1.32 0 38 Diy : Che B 30 “17 08 MW.FSa 
IDL AF 2.03 1.52 .25 BOS BO 1.30 .98 . DAL B : ye Wy" 
Fr. W. 25 T,Th,FS G - 98 .25 ThSa « 19.16.05 M,W,F,8u 
Dublin, Eire wer te nh Do y taagow, Scotland. OE Los ft Dy : HOUR ‘18 18 (08 MW'FBe 
lin, Bire....... UL K, 1:98 14 (0 i ‘ IDL K 1.03 77.20 Diy ex. W.8u - DB OU i es MWEEe 
Durango, Deo. pe ELP L . TS te p IDL P 1.03 I A ad ; SAT B 2 20 8 Me 
Durban, So Aire” TDL, BO 218 161 (25 Diy Bos P oto 76 owe ; MIA BO 18 (ia (08 DY 
eile "Ros BO 2.13 eo = _ Gothenburg Sweden IDL 8S ioe : 2 Diy : IDL Al H sr = 4 
usse: x ; y “a 0 ; : ) " F “nk 
sie ee OS Ho oo De ated Bs HDL BO B30 Dy | ekki Pinan... HDL AS 1381108 Di 
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- - : . .20 W,F,Su « . 13° 15 Diy except Su . 2 . .93 .20 8u,T 
IDL AF 1.21 .91 .20 Diye LAX P 30 125 P IDL K 1.36 : 
. 4 ‘ 2 f y exce tF G ‘ ° 15 : 1.02 .20 Dh 
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e wunr = . y } “Vy + : ‘ . « , ' F 
kw oh we | MM oe a Be |S ie ee ee 
e > IU D4 << 0 Su,M,W,F . . > . ly + 4 . : y 
3 MSP NW .26 20.10 Su,M,W,F s BRO P 310.19 15 DI BOS BO 3.08 2.31 .25 Th 
Elzabetvile, © IDL 82.09 1-82 25 Diy : IAX Par M18 Me mae iin se 
Entebbe, Ugamda... IDL BO 2.03 1.82 .25 Diy P “ MEX TA + ‘- ON wer Honolulu, T. H..... LAX P on = 25 He 
; MIA BO 215 1:62 25 W.Se uayeaeil, Eeusdor WP a3 ‘i6 MWF - xr Un Uw 18 Diy 
« BOS BO 2.01 1.51 .25 ThSa . HOU Po «TI 42.18 Diy ex. 8.8 ° FDXP 7! 87 «18 Bu, Th 
Esmeraldas, me eS iw . HOU P = 74.86.18 Diy exoups F : cA no IS fam 
EB - 0 . + . . e y ex. FY ~ 4 . . ° 
cuador MSY P 73 43.15 Th “ ey P8800 MWE - ‘ ax 71.87 185 Diy 
: of ae Ww . nD Be 55.29.15 WAP . | ae 72 18 Diy 
: a ne ee : CHP Bit 186 118 MPBe 7 wt Ss hie 
Fairbanks, Alaska SEA P : ‘ 20 W . DAL B a 56.15 M.F,Sa ° LGA U ey 74.16 Diy 
Florianopolis, Brazil IDL P 1.70 1.70 t . ; PTW eB : me oS nm ae 
MIA F 1.48 1.48 .2f Ths. e os 74 |56 118 M.F Ss . euee 99 .78 .15 Dly 
. BOW P 1 1.64 .25 MF « SAT B 80.60 15 M,F,Sa « BDL U 1.00 .78 .15 Dly 
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Fort Archambault, IDL AF 2.03 183 3  aaaled ledo-China Bs AF 308 331 3 a : Yip NW rn i 1s TF Ba 
rE. Afr. 52 ; 31 25 Se : ' 4. ; 
Fort Dauphin, Mad. os AP 397 339 “4 e Hambers, Germany Or 3 Ry we = fd ‘ MPS NW i a is TPS. 
OS AF 2.95 2.21 25 IDL & _ o oe SEA NW (71 (67 115 TIP, 
Fort de France, IDL P : + e L 88 1.24 .93 .35 Dly 2 GEG NW. ee 
Martinique 89 =©=.22) 15) Su, W e IDL K 1.24 93 .20 Dly except Su Ve VR BC ‘a 6 18 T.F.Bu 
Fort Lamy, UL K 120 (90 20 WFSu tt .74 56.15 M, Alt. Tha F 
ott: At. IDL AP 2.03 1.62.25 M 2 Bos P 1.22.02 Lala Innsbruck, Austria . IDL K 1.34 1.00 20 Diy 
ort William, : ; 03 .20 W . .98 .20 WF, 
“Ontario, Can. AT 18 .137 10 Dly : IDL AF 1.24 (93 .25 Dly except F | tpiales, Colombi IDL SR 1.34 1.00 .25 OT WEP Se 
Fortaleza (Ceara), IDL P 1.39 1.39 .25 I . me 8 piales, Colombia... MIA AV 65.33.15 Diy ex. Th,6e 
Brasil =. i2i2 = Diy escent M . DL = = 8 25 T,W.F,Sa,Su IDL AV .75 «41.36 Diy 
: ep isis 3 es Hamilton, Bermoda IDL P25 110 118 Diy —— ee Se ee ee 
. a2 p 1.51 1.51 .25 Tike tr t cf 19 } ee UL k 1 28 Wied 
Frankfurt -on-Main, BOS P 2 ae 4 ed s yi 2 2aC 4 5+ . BOS P He Ht 4 ate 
a ed DL P_ 1.24 (93 (20 Di : Ae, 6s is os We ‘ IDL P 1.61 1.21 (25 MT: 
IDL BO 1.24 (9 125 Diy . IDL ms 1 Oe IDL Lt 160 1a? 38 Me 
bs - y : - BO .20 10 .05 « , . 25 M 
DLE 1% .8 . Dy Hang Indo-China. IDL, AP 3°10 2:32 25 Be ° IDL AF Ler tat 38 f 
. UL E10 0 2 Su,W,F Sitentiaaahs BOS AF 3.08 2.81 .25 Ba . IDL AF 1.61 1.31 28 TWP 
‘ IDL 88 1.24 a oe = y. IDL BO 1.24 .93 .25 Dly : IDL BO tel tal a a 
: IDL & 12 98 28 DY . IDL 88 1.26 .93 .25 Diy : Bos BO 18) 110 35 Be 
; ee . IDL K 1.2% .93 .26 Diy : mee iain sw 
“ -_ = is $3 25 Su,T,W,F.Sa | pargeisa, Br UL K_ 1.20 .90 .20 Dly . IDL SR 18! 21.25 W.P.Se 
. BOS TW 122 = = i vw som ia IDL BO 2.03 1.52 .25 Dly Intepec, Mexico.... MIA P 51 at ‘3 Bu, T,W.F Se 
= P Tw 2 ; —~ we So . , y 
: mee BB Ga, [umm ee ee ee a ae ee 
; MKCTW 135 104 95 11 Wkly : Vir DC 0 17 08 Diy ; BOS BO 2.88 210 25 Thi 
Tw 4 4 « , . i . > 
‘ LAX in ‘s = ivy ‘ HOU DC 1s 15.08 Diy « IDL KR 3.00 3.17 .38 — 
= eit eso Msy De ie ‘it os Dy | ded uss, Bo TH Ta 8 Di 
reetown, IDL AF 1.58 1.19 .25 Sa, ‘ IND DC ii J MIA BO i 
Sierra Leone BOS AF 1.86 117 25 a,M « BU > 19 16 .05 Diy 205 1.55 .25 WSs 
Gander, N. : . 17.25 8 ‘ sUJ DC 18.15.05 I BOS BO 1.91 1.43 .25 Th,Se 
. mF Oe EER A El ee ee a we: , 
: IDL TW (18 17 .05 Diy e FWA a 18.15 .05 Diy (Cabadello) MIA P ‘2: 3 oe 
i BOS TW 115 14 16 Th e GRW Bs . a = od MSY P He 2 3 
PHL TW D : _ - ~ é , j y J . ft 
cH rt 2x 26 10 Diy n JAN De Vi or 08 Diy J t TAX P 182 ae . > 
vip ~ . S ° ss . 
iw 8 8 & : KIN De i710 08 Dy shang, IDL EL 200 1 dS Tm 
. BOS T 15 1465.10 by MEM DO i I ‘ DL ‘ UL K 199 14 3 — 
7 “ ° ae ‘ . ° P ») ~ . ° 
Geneva, Switzerland IDL §_ 1.24 93.25 Diy : PUK DC "18 115 05 Diy . IDL P 2.03 1.52 .25 8u,Tb 
ze IDL ia a ae “See ; HV DC 20) 16.05 Diy ‘ ed P 2.01 1.51 .25 Th 
i DL BO 1.24 .93 .20 Dly . HUF DC .20 17.05 Diy . DL BO 2.03 1.62 .25 Dly 
: IDL 88 124 (93 25 DI : TOL DC .20 17.05 Diy ‘ py BO 2.15 1.62 .25 WSs 
s IDL AF 1.24 .93 .25 T.Tb,F.Su . MECDC 21 18 .05 Diy ° OS BO 2.01 1.51 .25 ThSe 
BOS AF 1.22 .92 .2 T . ard - 20 ‘18 .05 Dly ‘ ioe .. 2.08 1.52 .26 DI 
: a ; i 3 1.52 
15 M,Th.Su Jon, Nigeris........ IDL BO 1.73 1.30 3S Diy 
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rs 48 34 &e a= oe aa ee ) 
I #3 28 25 &3 &s &2 Se ds 
Juneau, Alaska..... SEA P 30 13 15 Diy Leopoldville, IGA PP 2.03 2% Su,Th Managua, MIA PP .50 
a Kaduna. Nigeria... IDL BO 1.73 1.30 25 Diy Belgian Congo... BOS P 2.01 25 Th Nicaragua MSY P 43 
Kano, Nigeria, IDL BO 1.73 1.30 .25 Dly ‘ IDL 2.03 1.52 .25 Dly . HOUP (41 
B.W.A. BOS BO 171 1.28 .25 ThSe IGA T 32.28 .10 Diy . BRO P39 
om . IDL AF 1.73 130 |25 Se,W CTR W (07 (04 110 Dly « MSY TA 44 
ne. . BOS AF 1.28 256 T,Se IDL S 263 152 25 Diy « MEXTA .25 
. . IDL K 1.30 .33 T.Se MIA P 87 65 .20 Dly Manaos, Brazil..... IDL P 1.44 1 
. UL K 1.27 (2 FP ‘ MSY P 9% .53 .20 Dly except W . MIAP 1.2% 1 
Karachi, Pakistan. IDL P 1.71 .25 M,T,Th . HOUP .96 56 .20 Diy « MSYP 1 1 
i . BOS P 1.69 .25 M,T,Th . BRO P 9 .72 20 Diy except Su “ HOUP 1 
S . LAX P 1.65 .25 MW ° LAX P 1.009 .70 20 M.W\F . BROP 1 
| . SFO P 1.66 .25 MSe . MIA B 87 (65 .20 DI . LAX P 1.79 
. IDL 88 1.71 .25 MP . HOU B 9 .72 .20 Dly 
: . IDL K 171 .20 Diy . LRD BB 1.02 (77 .20 Dly 
Js . UL K 167 25 Su.WP . SAT B 98 58 .20 Dly 
BR : IDL BO 171 .25 Diy . BROB 96 72 } 
ig . BOS BO 1.69 (25 Th,Se ° CRP B 96 72 
. IDL AF 1.71 .25 Sa,Su,M,T,Th . DAL B 99 «(£74 T,W,F,Sa 
. BOS AF 1.69 25 T,Sa = ‘ 
i. P 61 Ww d 
a IDL _8W | eee 
ag 00 15 Diy 
149 .25 Diy 
A 1.49 .25 T los P 74 
160 .25 Diy IDL 8 ‘84 
1.59 25 Th,Se IDL BO 84 
152 .25 Dly BOS BO 83 
\ 10 .05 Dly UL BO > .s1C 
' * MIA K 20 16 .15 Dly IDL AF a 
BUJ DC .30 .20 (15 Dly BOS AF ‘83 
' (35 [22 (15 Dly IDL 88 84 
‘85.22.15 Diy IDL TW 84 
: ‘31.21.15 Diy BOS TW ‘83 7 
EVV DC (30 .20 (15 Dly PHL TW ‘85 
ne FWADC 35 .22 (15 Dly CHI TW 90 
j GRWDC (29 (19 115 Diy MKC TW 95 
; HOT DC 133 123 (15 Diy LAX TW 105 
* HAV DC 117 (10 (15 Diy IDL K 84 
2 IND DC “st (at 18 Dy Liverpool, England. IDL. BO 40 
> DC 81 3 3 y i , 80 
| ue PR ly aoe ie 
A 7 : y i L 1 
Se MEMDC (29 (19 (15 Dly 8 Rnodesia MIA BO 1.62 
MSY DC 127 (17 15 Diy . BOS BO 1.51 
: PUK be 20 20 1 Diy Loanda, Bel. Congo. IDL 8 1.52 
3 * i ; ; y 
SHV DC ‘31 (21 [15 Diy amy, Oe. W. am.. OE, OF 2 ; vt 
HUF DC (36 «22 (16 Diy . . . LAX P 46 115 
Ry TOL DC 35 .22 .15 Dly London, England... IDL P 83 Diy - IDL K ‘35 15 Diy 
MKCDC 33 123 15 Diy , BOS P A} F, . MIA K (30.15 Diy 
SGF DC (32 .22 .15 Dly , IDL TW 12 Wkly « UL K 42.22 M,F,W 
IDL BO (30 (19 .05 Be r BOS TW Wily PL ar 94 125 Diy’ 
Ae MIA BO 120. 110.05 Diy : CHI TW i 13 BOS AF 1 ‘93:25 T, 
UL T 35C (27015 F PHL TW 12 Wkly Matadi, Belgian IDL S 2M 1.52 .25 Dly 
YTOT (36C (200 15 F MKC TW 12 Wkly Congo 
IDL AV .30 .20 .15 Su,M,W,Th,F LAX TW 12 Wkly Mauritius......... IDL AF 2.20 .25 T,Su 
05 M.W,F,Su 7 IDL EL T,Sa « BOS AF 2m 2.18 .25 T 
1% IDL 8 Su,T,Th.Ss | Mayagues, P.R.... MIA R 10)... Dly 
| .% Diy : IDL SW _ss&7 Riana bane . LGA R** - ... a 
4 25 Th,Se 7 IDL BO go Diy P| MIA P ‘09 05 Diy 
La Ceiba, MSY TA .43 25 Diy. : MIA BO Diy ELP L 13.25 M,W.F 
: Honduras MEX TA 16 19 M; WTF TOL = : fa Medan, Sumatra... IDL, BO y 2.17 8 Diy 
ie igeria , BO 1.73 1.30 y ‘ " : . ; d 8 
; “oy MIA BO 1.85 1.40 W,Se 2 IDL SR yO Su,T,W,F Sa . BOS BO 4mm 2.16 .25 Th,Sa 
: . BOS BO 1.71 1.28 Th,Sa ; IDL AF [0 sf . IDL K Qa 2.17 .25 Dly 
. IDL AF 1.73 1.30 T ri BOS AF T, ‘ UL EK } 215 .25 Su,W.F 
. BOS AF 1.71 1.28 T : IDL K 0 Diy tellin Colon y ‘15 Dly 
DP me Su M.W.S A 2 = a 4 M.T.W.F.Su 
MIA P40) 23 2 Diy A ; y1 15 Diy 
~ ae ct 1S fe SuT-Th 
; HOU P 4 «33 ; 1 M 15 
BRO P 43.33 i me 15 
LAX P 62.47 15 
MIA K 40 30 15 15 
‘ IDL LY (50 32 .10 I ‘15 Diy 
. BUJ DC (50 .33 115 15 Sa,Su,T,Th 
CHI DC 152 135 115 15 Diy 
F YIP DC (52 138 115 .15 Diy except Su 
: ELD DC 51 134 115 15 Diy 
nag EVV DC (50 (33 115 Be . “ay P ... Diy 
ao FWA DC (52 35 .15 Dly ps HOt P 15 Diy 
: GRWDC 149.32 115 Diy : poe 4 ‘15 Diy 
HAV DC (40 123 (15 Diy - oye ‘15 Diy 
HOT DC (53.36.15 Diy “A 15 Diy 
‘ HOU DC .48)~=«=— 33) .15s~D*édiy L BO 15 Diy 
IND DC [51.34 115 Diy bL BO 22 15 Diy 
JAN DC 49 32 15 ~Diy IA BO va 15 Diy 
LIT DC 61 .34 .15 Dly . BOS BO [f.21 15 Diy 
own MEMDC 49 32.15 Diy . IDL AF “22 15 Dy 
ie MSY DC 45 .30 .15 Diy . BOS AF 21 . P | 2% Diy 
‘e PUK DC 50 33 .15 Diy . IDL TW ff 22 2 D 
“ STL DC SI 34 «(15 ~Diy “ BOS TW 21 91 25 TF .Sa 
: SHV DC SI 4 «4.15 ~Diy - CHI TW 30. .98 2 T 
HUF DC (52 135 (15 Dly ° PHL TW 25 93 re ‘20 Diy 
+: TOL DC 62) 35.15 ~ Diy . MKCTW [9.34 1,03 20 M.WF 
SE CO Se LAX TW 9.51 1.13 20 FW 
IDL K [f.22 .92 Su,M,Th,F IDL TW 1 2% Diy 
UL K [iis 89 Su,F BOS TW 1.31 25 $,W.Th 
IDL 8 22.92 Dly CHI TW 1.4) 1 25 Diy 
2 IDL 88 22 «92 Dly ex. M,F 1.35 1 2% Wy 
Diy 144 1 25 Dly 
* 1.38 1 25 Sa 
in Wale 161 1 2% Diy 
oy 1.06 20 
: M.T.W,F.Su | Minatitlan, Mexico. MIA P37 1S Diy 
: Dly Montego Bay, MIA P18 05 Diy 
; Dly Jamaica IDL AV .28 ‘05 Sa 
W,Sa . MIA BO "19 ‘05 M.W,Sa 
a . . : Tb,Sa « IDL BO .28 05 Sa 
ee 
‘ 
ee ? / 
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INTERNATIONAL Arr Carco Rate Tascies — Continued 


RATES RATES 
(See Note) (See Note) (See Note) 
Airport 2G Airport a J aunt as 
Destination i. § s Depart Destination P-— $3 3 Depart Destination a. $4 a 8 Depart 
2 - 
48 44 5. 48 43 5. 48 44 Ss 
Bs 38 35 &3 28 &5 &3 28 235 
Mooteria, Colombia IDL AV .61 .35 .15 Dly Ottawa, Ont., LGA C .07 oon Quito, Ecuador..... MSY P 70 «641 «(15 Diy ex. WSa 
ad MIA AV. .51 .26-—-.15--~ Diy ex. Th,Sa Canada LGA T 07 +=.0618 .10 Diy - HOU P 73 44 .15 Diy ex F 
Moaterey, Mexico.. DAL At .11 .08 .15 Diy Palembang, N.E.L.. IDL BO 2.79 2.09 .25 Diy e BRO P 73.44 15 Diy ex. Su,P 
s ELP At .13 .09 .18 Dly . BOS BO 2.77 2.08 .25 Th.Sa ° LAX P : 58 .20 M.W.F 
° LAX At .23 .18 .15 Dly ° UL 2.83 2.12 .25 W.FSu . IDL AV .74 44 15 M.WAF 
° SAT At .07 .05 .15 Dly Palermo, Italy ... IDL LI 147 1.11 2 Diy . MIA AV .64 .35 15 M.W.F 
. LGA Ag .26 .20 .15 Dly Panama City, Pan.. MIA P 39.19 18 Diy . MIA AE 55.20... WF 
. BUF Ag .24 .20 .15 Dly s MSY P 45 .26 15 Diyex.W Rangoon, Burma... IDL BO 2.65 1.99 .28 Dly 
. CLE Ag = .22)—s«.17':s«=.15) Diy e HOU P 48 .29 .15 Dly MIA BO 2.77 2.10 .25 W,Sa 
Montevideo, IDL P 1.50 .86 .25 Diy except M s BRO P 48 .29 .15 Dly except Su ¥ BOS BO 2.64 1.98 .26 ThSa 
Cesne MIA P 143 (80 (25 T.ThSe : LAX P61 43 115 M.WAF . IDL K 265 1.90 (25 W,FSe 
. MSY P 1.50 .87 .25 MF 64 HOU B 48 «631 15 Diy Be IDL SS 2.656 1.99 .26 F 
. HOU P 1.53 .90 .25 Su.T.Th e CRP B 48 31 .15 Diy Recife (Pernambuco) IDL. P = 1.48 1.48 .25 Diy ex.M 
~ BRO P 153 (9 25 T.Th « DAL B 61.31.15 Diy Brazil MIA P) 1.16 .75 .20 T,Th,Sa 
e LAX P_ 1.67 1.04 .25 M,W\F . MIA K 39.29) «15 Su,F = MSYP 1.50 1.50 .25 MF 
' Mestecal, Que. LGA C Cae * * UL K 54.41) 15 8a,M,Th : eon t = 4 4 oet.Th 
‘anada LGA T 06 .0405 .10 Diy ia, a eae ee 6 1.56. : 
. CHI T 12 .1055 .10 Diy ase fated an p 64 no 4 f LAX P_ 1.84 1.84 .25 M,W,PF 
« CLE T ‘09 ‘085 10 Diy ~~ -—¥ MIA P 7 SBT Regae Outstate, IDL LI 1.47 1.11 25 Diy except Be 
“ ° GA NE 2.08 6.55 .10 Di “ Ma A i y 
. BOS NE 1.05 4.55 “10 Diy : —P 6 Oe BE Regina, Sak, LGAT 2% 2 .18 Dly 
Mowsoro, Bragil.... IDL P 1.41 .... .15 Dly ex. M,F . BRO P 67 43 15 T 
. MIAP 12 |... [15 T.ThSa >? 43. Reunion Island... IDL AF 2.86 2.15 .25 Su,W 
Munich, Germany.. IDL P 1.30 .98 .25 Dly except F : LA. * 2 ee ee BOS AF 2.84 2.13 .25 Sa 
. BOS P 128 (96 25 WS . IDL K_ .64 =.80-.15 Su, W.Sa Rio de Janiero, Bra. IDL P = 1.37.84 .25 Diy except M 
. IDL $8 1.30 98 .25 Dlyex.T,.W “ MIA K = .57_ «43.15 Su. W.Se . MIA P 126 (80 25 T,ThSe 
‘ IDL 8 130 (98 125 Dly UL K 69 43 .15 M,Th,Sa « MSY P 154 91 .25 MF 
. IDL AF 1.30 .98 .25 M.Th Paris, France...... IDL S~ 1.17.88 .20 DI ' HOU P- 1.42 1.07 .25 8Sa,T,Th 
. BOS AF 128 96 (25 . IDL EL 1.17 .88 .20 Ti . BRO P 1.67 1.25 .25 T,Th 
« IDL K 1.30 .98 .20 Th,F,Sa,M bd IDL 8S 1.17 .88 .20 Dly od LAX P 194 1.94 .25 MW F 
: UL K 126 .95 .22 s IDL SR 1.17 .88 .20 Su,T,W,F.Sa . DAL B- 1.42 1.07 .25 M,T,ThSe 
* IDL SR 1.30 .98 .25 8Su,T,W,F,Se e IDL AF 1.17 .88 .20 Dh . HOU B 1.42 1.07 .25 M,T,ThSe 
Nairobi, Kenya.... IDL BO 2.03 1.82 .25 Db « 1.15 .86 .20 T, . BRO B_ 1.67 1.25 .25 M,T,ThSe 
« MIA BO 2.15 1.62 .25 Dly . IDL K_ 1.17 .88 .20 Dly > CRP B 1.64 1.23 .26 M,T,ThSe 
. OS BO 2.01 1.51 .25 W,F.Sa . K 1.12 .84 .20 8u,W.F ° FTW B 1.42 1.07 .25 M,T,ThSe 
. IDL EL 2.03 1.51 .25 W,Sa « IDL TW 1.17 .88 .20 23 Wkly . LRD B 1.47 1.00 .25 M,T,ThSe 
. IDL AF 2.03 1.51 .25 W.Su « = 1 2 + = Dye. 7.1 . SAT B- 1.42 1.07 .25 M,T,ThSe 
. AF 2.01 1.51 .25 Th,Se - . 24 Wkly Roberts Field, Lib.. IDL AF 1.60 1.27 .25 Sa,Su 
. IDL 8_ 2.03 1.52 .25 T . PHL TW 1.19.59 .20 23 Wkly ° BOS AF 1.67 1.25 .25 8a 
Nandi, Fiji........ 1.71 1.28 .25 M,Th,F Ks YIP TW 1.22 92 .25 Sa ° IDL P 1.69 1.27 .25 M,Th 
. HNL BC 1.07 .80 .20 M,Th,F ’ MECTW 1.28 99 .25 23 Wkly e BOS P 1.67 1.25 .25 Th 
e 1.71 1.28 .25 M & Alt. Th.F ° LAX TW 1.45 1.09 .25 23 Wkly Rot Rolivi MIA P 116 .63 .20 Th.M 
Naples, Italy... ... IDL LI 1.42 1.07 .25 Dly ° IDL P 1.17 .88 .20 Dly ~~ ey 6193 (70 138 MAb 
DLS 1.42 1.06 (25 DI . Pp 1.15.86 8u,T,Th - HOU P 125 [73 25 Su,W 
Nassau, Bahamas... MIA P 07 04 .05 3 bly a IDL SW 91 .74 20... “id « BRO P 125 ‘73 (28 Ww’ 
’ nT 22) 17.05 Parnahyba, Brazil.. IDL P 96 .45 .15 Sa,T,Th.Sa e a 
- TO T 21 "117.05 M . MIA P 89 48 (15 SaTTh LAX P 1.39) 87.25 MW 
. IDL BO 17° 113.06 Diy Porm Chih., Mex. “ iy = = = Diy Roenoe, Denmark.. IDL SS 1.29 .97 .25 Diy 
° IA 07.04 .05 Di ira, Colombia. 38. Rome, Italy....... IDL 8 1.39 1.04 ,26 DI 
Natal, Brasil....... IDL P 1.45 1.45 .25 T, . TA AV 5A 29S Diy ex. Th.Sa eed IDL LI 1.39 1.05 .26 Wi 
MIA P) 1.25 1.25 .25 Pisa, Italy... . eat a 2B Berens . IDL BO 1.39 1.04 .25 Dly 
. MSYP 1.48 1.48 .25 M Pnom Penh, IDL AF 3.02 2.29 .25 Sa,Su.W . BOS BO 1.37 1.03 .25 Th 
. HOU P_ 1.62 1.62 .25 Su,T Indo-China BOS AF 3.01 2.25 .25 8a . -IDL EL 1.39 1.04 .20 TSe 
. BRO P 1.54 1.54 .20 T Ponce, P.R........ MIA R12) .10§... Diy ° IDL 88 139 1.04 .25 Dly ex. 8u,W 
. _LAX P_ 1.80 1.80 .20 M,W LGA R* .20 .17 ... Dly e IDL AF 1.39 1.04 .25 Di 
N'Dola, N. RhodesiaIDL S_ 1.97 1.48 .25 Dly Popayan, Columbia IDL AV .72 .30 .15 M,Th,Sa e BOS AF 1.37 1.03 .25 Se 
Niamey, Fr. W. Afr. IDL AF 1.73 1.30 .25 M,T,Th,F MIA AV. 61.30 (15 M.Th * IDL K_ 1,89 1.04 .25 Dly except M 
— BOS AF 1.71 1.28 . Port au Prince, MIA P 16 12) 15 2 Diy . UL K_ 1.35 1.01 .25 Su,W.F 
Nice, France... .... IDL 8 1.27 .95 .25 Diy Haiti IDL P 2 6.21 15) Diy . IDL TW 1.39 1.04 .25 23 Wkly 
- IDL 8S 1.27 .95 .25 Th,Sa . CHI DC .28) .24 115 Sa : BDS TW 1.37 1. 25 Diy ex. F 
e IDL AF 1.27 .95 .20 Dly . YIP DC .27 .23 .15 8a . CHI TW 1.47 1.10 (25 94 Wkly 
° BOS AF 1.25 .93 .25 T,Sa . HOU DC .25 .22 15 Ba * PHL TW 1.41 1.06 25 23 Wkly 
. IDL P 1.16 .87 .20 M,F . SY DC .22 (18 .15 8a . YIP TW 1.44 1.09 .25 Sa 
. BOS P 1.12 .84 .20 M,F ws MEMDC .26 .21 .15 Sa e MKCTW 1.50 115 (25 23 Wkly 
° IDL K 1.27 .95 .20 8u,T\Sa . IA 16 12 15 M ss LAX TW 1.67 1.26 .25 23 Wki 
. UL K_ 1.22 .92 .22 W,F,Su a IDL K-25 21.15 0M . IDL 8R 1.30 1.04 .25 8u.T,W,F,Se 
* IDL SR 1.27 .96 .25 Su,T,W,FSa | Port Elisabeth, IDL BO 2.23 1.67 Diy “ IDL P 1.390 1.04 .2b Dly ex. Sa, T 
Nicosia, Cyprus.... IDL BO 1.61 1.21 .25 Dk U. of S. Af. BOS BO 2.21 1.66 Th,Sa “ BOS P_ 1.37 1.03 .25 Su,Th 
7 MIA BO 1.73 1.31 = TF Peas of Soste, 24 . 4 30 3 ihe . ff 2 a eae 
) 1.59 1.19 . in’ : A : . 
Nogales, Son, Mex. MEXL 19-16. .25 Diy ‘ MSYP 45 31 115 W,F Geigy: inde Ces. AP 2 28RD OES 
Nome, Alaska... cA P 23 15 W,Se . HOU P 48 34 .15 Su,T,Th ia as ' 
Norrkoping, Sweden IDL SS 1.17 88 . Diy « BRO P 48 34 18 T.Th St. Croix, Virg. Is... IDL. P 277) «= .2)) 08 8 W 
th Bay, Ont, LGA T 08 .0755 .10 Dly . LAX P 62 .48 .15 M,W,F MIA P 20 15 05 Su.W 
. UL T 50 34 15 W St. John, N. B...... BOS T .06 0555 .10 Dly 
Noumea, New IDL AF 3.49 2.62 .25 Monthly ~ T 50 34 156 OW St. Jobna, Antigua, IDL P 34 «408 8u,W 
Cc ona AF 3.47 2.60 .25 Montbly sd IDL K 45 34 15 M,W,F BW... E MIA P 25 ‘18 18 8uW 
Nueva Gerona (Isle MIA EA .14 .... ... Dly ba MIA K 38.29 £15 -M,W,F i ee ; 2 : 
of Pines), Cuba . IDL AL .45 .80... F St. Johns, N. F..... BOS T 17.1655 .10 Dly 
Nueva Ocotepeque, MSY TA .47 .36 ... M,W,F Port Sudan, IDL BO 1.95 1.46 .25 Dly St. Kitts, BWI... IDL BO 87.26.05 Diy 
Hon. MEXTA .27. .21 ... T,Th,Sa Ang. Eg. Sudan BOS BO 1.93 1.45 .25 ThSa St. Thomas, IDL P 260«.21) 15 Bu, 
Nuremburg, IDL K 1.27. .96 .20 F,Su,M.T Porto Alegre, IDL P 1.52 .89 .25 Su,W.F Virgin Is. (U.8.) MIA P 19 156 15 Bu, 
Germany OL x 1.33 8 = a Brazil MIA F 1.43 7 35 Ts Salisbury, 80. Rhod. IDL BO 2.03 1.52 .25 Dly 
. 5 i i 4 Sa,M, 6 f q f . > 
. IDL S 1.27 [96 .25 Diy ‘ HOU P 1.88 LIL 25 T oy eee... PS te 2a? 
IDL AF 1.27 (96 (25 M,T\F,Se : BRO P 1.08 103 25 T “ HOU P 133 (7s (25 F 
AF 1.26 .94 .25 T, e LAX P 2.14 214 .25 W ‘ BRO P 133 (78 28 F 
’ IDL 8R_ 1.27 .96 .25 8u,T,W.F.Sa Prague, IDL 8 1.31 Os 25 Diy LAX P 146 92 ‘25 F 
IDL SW .97 .78 .20 . ss Czechoslovakia IDL K 1.31 .98 .20 T.Th ' 
Qenace. Metin MIA P 51 (25 «15 Diy . UL K 127 .%5 2 W Salzburg, Austria... IDL K 1.32 .99 .20 M,Th 
Okinawa EDF NW 2.40 1.80 (20 M,ThSa . IDL SR 131 98 .25 Su,T,W,FSe = UL K 128 .96 .22 8u,W 
° CHI NW 2.68 201 .20 M.Th.Se Preston, Cuba... .. MIA P* 20 10 .05 Dly IDL § 1.33 £98 .35 Diy 
MKENW 2.68 2.01 .20 Su,W,F Prestwick, Scotland IDL SS 1.03 .77 .20 Dly San Ignacia de MIA P 1.16.63 .20 M,Th 
- MPS NW 2.64 1.98 .20 Su.WF « UL T 99 .74 .20 Su.M,Th,F Velasco, Bolivia MSY P 122 .70 .25 M,Th 
* SEA NW 249 1.87 .20 Su.W\F ° IDL K 103 .77 .20 M.T,Th,F,Sa « HOU P 125 .73 .25 8u,W 
SFO PH 250 1.88 25 W.Sa e IDL BO 1.03 .77 .20 Diy . BRO P 125 .73 .26 W 
Oran, Algeria... .. IDL AF 1.36 1.02 .25 Diy except Be = MIA BO 1.15 .83 .20 WS . LAX P 1.39 (87 .25 W 
BOS AF 1.34 1.01 .2 Ty E 8 BO 1.01 76 .20 ThSs San Jose, Bolivia... MIA P 1.16.63. .20 M,Th 
Oruro, Bolivia..... MIA P 1.10.59 .20 Su,M,W Puerto Cabesas, Nie. MSY TA 60.47... | A 4 . MSYP 122 (70 26 MTh 
MSYP 1.16 .66 .25 Su,M e EXTA 48 .38 ... T.Th.Ba . HOU P 125 (73 25 Su.W 
: HOU P 1.19 69 .20 SaSu,T Puerto Cortes, MSY TA .42 .24 ... M,W.F " BRO P 125 (73 (25 Sa.W 
. BRO P 1.19 .69 .20 Sa. a ong 2 _ ae . PAX P 139 187 125 W 
¢ 1.32 .83 .25 M, Puerto Saurez, 16.63.20 Su,M, San Jose, MIA P 2% 15 MF 
Osio, Norway...... IDL SS 1.24 .93 .25 Dly Bolivia 3S 4 2 22 ee Costa Rica MIA L 4 15 MLWAP 
- IDL S 1.24 93 .25 Di 7 os i Be ea . MSY P 45 (26 (15 SaSu,T,Th 
. IDL AF 1.24 .93 .25 Dly Ae 1.39 : .25 M, T « HOU P 47 «.29—««15s«zDSdy 
. 1.22 (92 .20 T,Su HOUP 1.25.73 .25 8a,8u, . BRO P 45 26 15 Dly except Sa 
« IDL K 1% 03 .20 Diy Pusan, Korea _. CHI NW 268 2.01 20 WF e LAX P 61 4.42 15 MW.F 
. 12 .90 .20 W,FSu « SEA NW 249 1.487 .20 WF 6 MSY TA 45 6 Dly except Su 
. P 1.22 .92 .20 . MSP NW 2.64 198 20 WF « MEXTA .31 .20 ... Dly except Sa 
. IDL P 1.2% .93 .20 F . IDL NW 274 205 .20 WF e MIA K 51h ni 
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p-to-the-minute data. 


The rates appearing in every other issue are always current at presstime. 
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HEN AN AIRLINE PLACES its en- 
tire fleet of cargo planes at 
the disposal of the Defense De- 

partment for moving military material, 

as most airlines did, it might appear 
that its air shipping business would 
be hard hit. Yet Eastern Air Lines, 
after releasing all of its four-engined 
cargoliners for Pacific airlift opera- 
tions during the late Korean emer- 
gency, went on to carry more air ex- 
press than ever before in 1950, broke 
that record the following year, and now 
has high hopes of setting a new mark 

in 1953. 

Behind this contradictory success 
story lies the development and _utiliza- 
tion of the Speedpak, an over-sized 
mobile cargo canoe which gives Eastern 
a cargo-carrying advantage that offsets 
the loss of its cargoliners. 

Aside from solving one of the air 
transport industry's most serious prob- 
lems by virtually eliminating the delays 
often attending the handling of cargo, 


Using the Speedpak 


this unique device provides each of 
Eastern’s New-Type Constellations with 
a capacity increase of tour tons in 
payload, or just about the total capac- 
ity of the average twin-engined trans- 
port currently used by many other all- 
cargo airlines. Or in other words, as 
Richard W. Gilbert) explained (he’s 
EAL’s director of cargo), by using 
Speedpaks on all 20 of its four-engined, 
60-passenger Constellations, Eastern 
gains the equivalent of an extra fleet 
of 20 high speed, long range cargo- 
Iiners flying between such key ter- 
minals as Boston, New York-Newark. 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston and 
the other cities of the airline’s routes. 

The Speedpak is a whopper of a 
canoe—an aluminum, streamlined con- 
tainer that fastens to the underbelly of 
the Constellation’s fuselage directly be- 
neath the wings. It is 33 feet long, 7 
feet wide, 3 feet deep, weighs only 
1700 pounds empty and tips the beam 
at 10,000 pounds when fully loaded. 


TYPICAL LOADING SCENE—Eastern Air Lines, whose personnel are here shown to be 
loading one of its Speedpaks with cargo, claims that the Speedpok has a distinct 
advantage over the more conventional methods of flying airfreight. The pods can be 
fully loaded prior to the arrival of the ‘parent’ plane, and attached to it in a matter 


of minutes. Plane delays are eliminated, says EAL, since Speedpaks can be loaded 
or ! Ad d | Pp a + 


t of the plane's servicing. 


What's more, it can be transported 
without diminishing the speed of the 
aircraft. 

When one of Eastern’s Speedpak- 
equipped planes lands at an airport, a 
ground attendant raises the unlatching 
levers on the sides of the unit and the 
big container is gently lowered to the 
ground—-in 60 seconds, about record 
time for unloading 10,000 pounds from 


EASTE 
tir 5 


4 


any vehicle. Then it’s rolled quickly 
from the runway to the loading station 
on its own wheels. The waterproof 
cover is rolled back and there’s the air 
express, airfreight, air mail and bag- 
gage, fully exposed for fast convenient 
handling. Meanwhile, another loaded 
Speedpak can be attached to the same 
Constellation in one minute by means 
of a built-in electric hoist and the plane 
is ready to take off again as far as its 
cargo is concerned. 

Eastern, the largest domestic oper- 
ator of New-Type Constellation, was 
the first airline to introduce the Speed- 
pak just about six years ago, said Gil- 
bert. Since the end of 1946 EAL’s air 
express poundage has almost doubled, 
from 12,699.240 pounds to 23,900,955 
pounds and $3,145,387 worth of busi- 
ness in 1951. 

One of the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation _ itself, 
Eastern also has nurtured the progress 
of the air express industry, which cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary last Sep- 
tember. In its first year of air ex- 
press, EAL flew 15.453 pounds and 
took 4832 dollars for carrying such 
assorted items as candy, cut flowers, 
newspapers, newsreels, radio and ma- 
chinery parts, cod liver oil, photos, 
veast, clothing and drugs——a_ portent 
of days to come when everythine—but 
everything!——would be air expressed to 
save time and money. 

During the ensuing year, Fastern’s 
growth as the nation’s chief North to 
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South and Midwest air carrier coin- 
cided with the spread of its air ex- 
press service, especially after joining 
the vast Railway Express Agency ne‘- 
work on February 1, 1936. 

Realizing that all-cargo planes were 
indispensable for the movement of de- 
fense materials, in 1942 Eastern in- 
augurated the first regularly-scheduled 

DELTA-C2S$ FLIES 

AIR FREIGHT to the 


Conibbear 


OVER NIGHT 


CHICAGO - DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 


Carrying 
8000 Ib. up to 
30 ft. length 


Offices in Principal Cities, or call 
Cargo Sales Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 


air cargy service in the U. S., an over- 
night flight between New York and 
Miami. As the popularity of this ser- 
vice mushroomed and additional cargo 
flights between other points in the 
EAL system were scheduled, Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, President and 
General Manager, announced his in- 
tention of launching a full scale cargo 
and air express campaign with the 
same determination and aggressiveness 
which has won a top position for the 
airline in commercial aviation. 
Transportation of cargo by air is 
still in its infaney, said Rickenbacker 
recently, but it may hold the “economic 
destiny” of commercial aviation. 
Since the end of World War I, 
world air cargo has increased more 


than fivefold, he pointed out, or almost 
twice as much as the gain in total 
airline passenger volume. And within 
the next 10 years, the airlines will be 
earning as much in cargo revenues as 
they now earn from passenger traffic. 

“It was less than half a dozen years 
ago that airfreight promotion empha- 
sized the novel, even amazing, types of 
commodities transported by plane,” he 
added. “Today, airfreight is far be- 
yond the novelty stage. Cargos include 
every item including the kitchen sink 
one airline recently flew two tons of 
them. Industry and business, shipper 
and consumer. all are geared to the 
economics of the air age.” 

During 1952, EAL handled 16,094,- 
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373 pounds of airfreight for a 27 per- 
cent gain over the preceding year's 
12,646,239. And cargo in the first six 
months of 1953 has been running about 
20 percent over that of the similar 
1952 period. 

This consistent increase has been 
achieved, according to Rickenbacker, 
although Eastern has not been carry- 
ing perishable goods since its cargo 
fleet entered Korean service. 

Just what effect the armistice will 
have on Eastern’s future cargo opera- 
tions as yet cannot be determined, he 
said. But the airline is carefully 
watching the attempts of American 
manufacturers to build an efficient low- 
cost aircraft specifically designed for 
all-cargo operations which would per- 
mit lower direct operating costs than 
are possible with equipment currently 
or previously in service. 

The lower shipping rates brought 
about by the use of such an aircraft 
would, of course. allow the airlines to 
compete even more effectively with 
surface transportation of goods. And 
when these new cargo liners are pro- 
duced, Eastern expects to be in the 
market for a fleet which will cost from 
50 to 70 million dollars. 

“Pessimists contend that air trans- 
port will never be able to compete 
with surface shippers for huge bulk 
‘commodities. due to the limitations of 
lift capacity,” he continued. “But new 
and bigger airplanes are most cer- 
tainly forthcoming. There are thou- 
sands of articles even now. both large 
and small, which lend themselves to 
air transport. and there will be many 
more when the shipping costs are 
-lessened. 

“Air transportation has already 
opened up many new markets, while 
other surfaces have only been scratched. 
Our increased industrialization, which 
is bound to continue, demands quick 
and efficient reception of materials and 
shipment of products. Herein lies the 
bright future of the airfreight busi- 
ness.” 

In the meantime, while awaiting the 
time when sufficient and suitable flight 
equipment will be available in the 
“bright future” of such large-scale 
freight service. Eastern continues load- 
ing air express and airfreight on regu- 
lar passenger flights when weight re- 
quirements permit. In this connection, 
the Constellation Speedpak has come 
into its own. And there it will remain, 
in active airfreight operations, for a 
long time to come. 
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AIRFREIGHT LINE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of Convenience and Necessity. The 
permanency of its routes was now guar- 
anteed. Common carriage with any 
frequency that was desired became an 
actuality. Wheels were immediately 
put into motion to set up a scheduled 
service to the newly certificated points. 

Guatemala City, San Salvador, Be- 
lieze, in British Honduras, were the 


ASA loading cattle. 


first points of scheduled service. Bogota 
became a scheduled point the following 
February. Frequency to Havana is in- 
creasing again, and Panama is sched- 
uled for the very near future. 

The Certificate came, but it also 
brought many new problems. The in- 
crease of business required tighter 
scheduling. Tighter scheduling meant 
enlarging maintenance facilities. Larg- 
er warehousing space was needed. 
Aerovias’ personnel had to be sent to 
the destination stations to manage them 
and increase sales for the ever-growing 
northbound planes. All these things 
were taken in stride as experience was 
paying off. Office staff was enlarged, 
and an office was opened in New York 
City for information purposes, and to 
coordinate the shipments of the New 
England shippers. 

Cattle has played, and is still play- 
ing, an important part in the develop- 
ment of ASA. Thousands of pure bred 
cattle, race horses and other animals 
have been flown to various destina- 
tions. A stable to accommodate 50 head 
of cattle is situated adjacent to the 
hangar in St. Petersburg for the ship- 
per’s convenience. A portable loading 
ramp enables ASA to pick up and dis- 
charge cattle anywhere there is a suit- 
able airport. Portable aluminum stalls 
insure the safety of the cattle. 

From Abb to Zoological specimens, 
the scope of commodities being flown 
continually grows. A list of the ship- 
pers would read like a “Who's Who” 


in an Industry and Exporters Guide. 


A place in the archives of air cargo 
is already assured for ASA. A future, 
predicated on past performances, is 
equally assured. With the advent of 
specifically designed commercial cargo 
aircraft, with a lower per ton mile 
operating cost, a far-fetched guess as to 
the tonnage that could be flown might 
come close to reality. 


Only a few short years ago, few 
people would dare voice their opinion 
as to the amount of cargo that could be 
flown in aircraft. Today because of the 
farsightedness of other individuals, 
coupled with the pioneering spirit of 
some members of the transportation 
field, these conjectures are now but 
the operational statistics of the indus- 
try as it is today. 


So too with Aerovias. Because cus- 
tomer consideration, economy and ex- 
perience make up the bricks which are 
supported by a cornerstone of service, 
the structure is strong. Any figures on 
the future potential would be purely 
conjecture. All of us with Aerovias, 
living in reality, know the job is not 


2 ANNIVERSARIES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Air Transport was the big name in 
aviation, carrying the mail reliably in 
planes built by Curtiss, Boeing and 
Douglas. 

The Thirties saw the development 
of some of our larger airlines: Pan 
American World Airways, Trans World 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, ete. In 
Europe, Sabena and Air France were 
well established as well as some 
others. Air cargo assumed little im- 
portance during those years, although 
in 1932 the Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany had combined parcel air express 
with railroad mail service, and many 
interstate business firms were availing 
themselves of the speed of aviation for 
their shipments. These, however, 
should be considered exceptions to the 
rule; the airlines had devoted their 
attention to passenger travel, relegat- 
ing cargo to the back seat, if to any 
seat at all. The all-cargo airline was 
not yet a reality. 


TILL, AVIATION GREW by leaps and 
bounds. Planes were built of 
metal rather than wood, cloth, heavy 
paper and wire-—materials that figured 


yet done. It has, in fact, only just 
started. 
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prominently in the earlier models. By 
the time World War II started, there 
were 35,492 miles or airway routes in 
the United States, 2068 in its territories, 
and 35,707 throughout the rest of the 
world; a total of 73,267. It, is signifi- 
cant to note that the number of route 
miles within the United States very 
nearly equalled those throughout the 
rest of the world. Less than one year 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, Air 
TRANSPORTATION released its 
number. 


initial 


At that time, as our first issue 
showed, Martin’s Mars was considered 
the world’s largest flying boat, equiva- 
lent, as we said, “to a 14- to 16-room 
house.” The Vought-Sikorsky VS-44-A 
flying boat, flying at a slow (by current 
standards) 200 miles an hour, was also 
featured. Of course, Curtiss’ famous 
C-46, still in operation today, was 
there as well as Convair’s Coronado, 
which at that time was ferrying car- 
goes across both oceans for the Navy. 
Nor would the issue have. been com- 
plete without mentioning Douglas’ two 
famous cargo planes, the DC-3 and 
DC-4. Boeing’s Stratoliner and 247 
were there, and Lockheed’s Lodestar, 
to say nothing of the mention of a 
new plane, only a model of which at 
that time existed, Lockheed’s graceful 
and famous Constellation. 

In that issue, Jesse H. Jones, then 
U. S. Secretary of Commerce. con- 
tributed an article entitled, “Air Cargo 
and the 3 R’s.” John A. Zellers, vice 
president of Remington Rand, wrote 
one entitled. “A Shipper Looks At 
Air Freight,” and Chester Mack Mayer, 
of Air Express International Agency, 
went on record to say that the airlines 
were too slow in developing air cargo 
(they needed the war, he said. to show 
them what air cargo can do). There 
were other articles as well, and a panel 
discussion wherein the top brass of the 
airlines and the shipping world in 
general all showed their belief in the 
future of air cargo. 

That first issue of Am TrANsPoRTA- 


TION began with an editorial by our 
editor and publisher, John F. Budd, 


that read as follows: 


AIR TRANSPORTATION begins its 
career at a time when the eyes of the 
world are on cargo-by-cir—a time when 
no man knows all the answers to this, 
the most challenging problem of the war. 
Airmen are stacking up evidence to 
prove that the day of the ship is done 
and that planes will one day carry vir- 


tually all foreign freight and most 
domestic freight. Shipping men, on their 
side, are branding these forecasts as 
wild dreams. 

The Shipper—and with him all the 
Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters, For- 
warders, and others who have for many 
years turned to American Import & 
Export Bulletin for authoritative informa- 
tion—stands confused, not knowing what 
to think. 

Hence, AIR TRANSPORTATION, a 
publication exclusively about shipping-by- 
air, edited for shippers. Until now, al- 
though there are scores of aviation pub- 
lications, there has been none to fill this 
need. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION is not anti- 
ship, anti-rail or anti-truck. It is pro-air, 
because it believes that, sooner or later, 
cargo-by-air will be a mighty force in 
both domestic and international trade— 
a force that no shipper can ignore—a 
force with which every shipper should, 
in his own interest, be familiar. But it 


believes that there will continue to be a 
place for all recognized means of trans- 
portation—though many things are be- 
ing drastically changed during the war 
and may even more drastically 
changed when the war is won. 


We feel it important to reprint this 
proclamation, which shows its age, but 
shows also that in all our 11 years 
of publication, we have not swerved 
from our belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of air cargo. 

After the war years, Ain TRANSPOR- 
TATION was still gaining in popularity. 
Air cargo had proved its value dur- 
ing the war and had next to prove 
itself during the peace. The all-cargo 
airline developed, with The Flying 
Tiger Line, Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines and Slick Airways emerging as 
the leaders in the field. The Berlin 
Airlift proved that an entire city can 
be sustained by air cargo alone, and 
the Pacific Airlift added new laurels 
to the airmen and airlines of the 
world. 


ITHIN JUST THE PAST 11 years. 

more has happened of a revolu- 
tionary nature in aviation than in its 
previous 39. Within those 11 years, 
we saw airplanes built just to carry 
cargo: Douglas’ Globemasters and 
Fairchild’s Flying Boxcars. We also 
saw giant transports modified for the 
sole carriage of cargo: Boeing’s Strato- 
freighter, Lockheed’s converted Super 
Constellation and Douglas’ converted 
DC-6A Liftmaster. Within those 11 
years, we broke successfully through 
the sound barrier, flew the first jet- 
powered airmail delivery from Schenec- 
tady to Washington, D. C., and Chi- 
cago, and BOAC flew the world’s first 
jet-powered commercial transport, the 
sleek Comet. The helicopter also came 
into its own within this period, and 
its further development as a cargo 
carrier and short-haul transport, as 
well as the future development of 
atomic-powered aircraft, is yet to come. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Now, with Douglas, Lockheed and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
all conservatively predicting great fu- 
tures for air cargo, with attention 
slowly but surely being directed toward 
the greater needs of air cargo—a low 
cost operating freight plane, more mod- 
ern freight terminals, more attractive 
shipping rates—new vistas in the air 
shipping field as well as in aviation 
itself will soon be opened. Since the 
start of our publication alone, we have 
seen great things happening, we can’t 
but believe that even greater things 
are in store for all of us, for air cargo. 
for air transportation as a whole, and 
for the world that will profit by the 
peaceful application of the airplane 
to commercial endeavor. 
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regional development, and will carry 
only a very small fraction of all that 
moves, its ultimate effect is to increase 
surface transport. With its fast move- 
ment of small and critical percentages 
of both supply and output, it is a veri- 
table catalyzer in the fields of industry 
and transportation. 

It would have seemed fantastic and 
would not have been believed, if in 
1920 projections of air passenger travel 
had been made in actual figures to the 
level of 1953. No statistical base then 
existed for such projections. A major 
article in the issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine for January, 1920, made startling 
projections, but not in figures, including 
a forecast of marvelous installations of 
landing fields, beacons and other in- 
tricate operating facilities. Those pro- 
jections have been proved correct. The 
title of the article was “Cargoes 
Through The Clouds.” It must have 
seemed visionary to the public of 1920. 
Its prophesy of passenger transport by 
air came true first. Now the forecast 
is literally completed with Cargoes 
Through The Clouds. Additional pro- 
jections for airfreight must now be 
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made—not in rigorous statistics be- 
cause the base is still too small, but in 
constructive imagination. Actual sta- 
tistical projections can be made far 
enough ahead for the amortization of 
the most modern freight planes, and 
this is the limit to which they have 
been thrown in both government and 
private publications. But seven years 
for amortizing a plane are not adequate 
for a new factory or other industrial 
planning and equally inadequate for 
community forecasts. For industries 
and communities a third of a century 
is a short time. What data can be of 
help? 

In 1945 airfreight rates were based 
on a cost of 40 cents per ton mile. In 
1952 they had dropped to 16 cents. 
One carrier was handling freight on 
charter for the Navy at 11 cents a ton 
mile, at a profit. All this has been 
done with passenger type planes 
adapted for freight. New planes spe- 
cifically for freight have been designed, 
although not yet built, to operate for 
around five cents per ton mile. As 
rates have gone down, tonnage has 
climbed. Case histories of the use of 
airfreight have multiplied, some of the 
most spectacular in the field of military 
logistics, which has been the great ex- 
perimental field for airfreight advances 
The breath-taking transport flights over 


the Burma Hump, the Berlin airlift, 
and in the last few years the air logis- 
tics of the Korean war, seemed at first 
more like thrilling military exploits 
than forerunners of routine and world- 
wide cargo services that in the years 
immediately ahead will carry vastly 
greater tonnages. Out of both private 
and military experience perspective has 
begun to appear. It leaves no doubt 
that this revolutionary marketing fa- 
cility is changing the marketing prac- 
tices and the marketing map of the 
United States and the world. 

The above report has been given in 
this detail, but without a great mass 
of supporting data that might be added, 
for the purpose of showing how im- 
portant airfreight is within the trame- 
work of AMA, and how suitable it is 
as a subject for chapter meetings. If 
further details are desired, the author 
will be glad to supply them. 
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BRITAIN’S ROLE 
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success, with a Sopwith, was in 1914; 
the pilot was Howard Pixton, and the 
speed slightly less than 87 miles an 
hour. By 1927 the race had become 
involved with national prestige, and 
Britain’s Royal Air Force participated. 
Flight Lieutenant S. N. Webster won 
the event, and the winners of the two 
next Schneider Trophy races were Fly- 
ing Officer H. R. D. Waghorn and 
Flight Lieutenant J. N. Boothmar. By 
these three consecutive victories, in 
1927, 1929 and 1931, Britain won the 
Trophy outright, and it now rests in 
the London headquarters of the offi- 
cial entrant, the Royal Aero Club. 
Speeds had been increasing, and, 
with one of the Vickers Supermarine 
Schneider Trophy seaplanes, Flight 
Lieutenant George Stainforth set a 
world speed record of over 400 miles 
an hour. All this work proved of high 
value to Britain, for it was through 
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the developments stimulated by the 
Schneider Trophy that the Supermarine 
Spitfire came into being and the Rolls- 
Royce Merlin engine with which both 
Spitfire and Hurricane—the fighters 
which won the Battle of Britain—were 
developed. 


Then The Jet 


But it was during the latter part of 
World War II, and during the subse- 
quent years of peace, that the great- 
est aeronautical advances were made 


by Britain. Sir Frank Whittle had pio- 


neered the gas turbine, and with it 
speeds rose meteorically. Soon after 
the war the world record was broken 
by one of Britain’s pilots with over 
600 miles an hour. Then came the 
de Havilland Comet, the world’s first 
turbojet air liner, with a cruising speed 
of nearly 500 miles an hour, and the 
Vickers Viscount, the world’s first 
turboprop airliner, giving a degree of 
quietness and comfort superior to any- 
thing obtainable with piston-engined 
machines. The Comet was put into 
regular airline service by the British 


Overseas Airways Corporation, the 
Viscount by the British European Air- 
ways Corporation. 

Remarkable new types of military 
aircraft were produced and flown in 
Britain. Pioneer work was done on 
the delta wing plan form for large 
bombing aircraft; the crescent wing 
was introduced; new fighters with 
swept-back wings capable of being 
dived at speeds greater than the speed 
of sound were put into production for 

(Concluded on Page 34) 


Andorra (Rep. of) 1 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ... 


Dominica 


Egypt 
Eire (Ireland). 


Falkland Islands 
Faroe Islands 
Fiji Islands 
Finland 


Basrah, Iraq ceeed 
sar pany Protector- 


India 
Oceania 


French Sudan 


Gtand Ovotesterste)...25¢  "vent® Veustand 


British Virgin Islands. . .10c 
Brunei ... er 


Great Britain 


(A) Canada 
Greece 
nad: 


Canary Islands ........15¢ 


French Cameroons 25e 
French Equatorial Africa. = 


Gold Coast Colony 


Dodecanese Islands. 


Dominican Republic 10 
Dubai (Persian Gulf)... .25¢ 


15¢ 
England (and Wales). ..15¢ 
25c¢ 


French Settlements of 
French Somaliland 


Gilbert & Ellice Islands 
Col 


FOREIGN AIRMAIL POSTAGE RATES 


6 CENTS PER OUNCE 


The rate of six cents per ounce applies to the following destinations, Postal Cards, four cents each: 
*Weight limit is 8 ounces, except for Canada (60 pounds) and Mexico (4 pounds, 6 ounces). 

Continentat Unireo States, Axtaska, Canava (Including Newfoundland and Labrador), Canat Zone, Canton IsLanp, 
Canotine Istanps, Guam, Hawau, Maatana Istanps, MarsHatt Istanns, Mexico, Mmway Istanp, Puerto Rico, Samoa 
(American), U. S. Vincin Istanps, Wake Istanp 

(Airmail addressed for delivery to APO’s or Fleet Post Offices outside the continental United States care of Postmaster.) 


* Airmail for above destinations, except Canada and Mexico, over 8 ounces in weight is subject to Air Parcel Rates. 


RATES FOR EACH HALF OUNCE 


25¢ 
Korea (Republic of)... 
Kuwait (Persian Gulf). .25¢ 


French Settlements in TTI RTTRLICE 

Portuguese E. Africa 
(Mozambique) 

Portuguese Guinea 

Portuguese India 

Portuguese Timor 25¢ 

Portuguese West Africa. .25¢ 


Malay States (Federated 
and Nonfederated) ... 
Manchuria 


eeeeee 


Netherland 15¢ 
Netherlands Antilles (Neth- 
erlands West Indies) . .10c 
Netherlands New Guinea. .25c 
Netherlands Indies St. 
(Indonesia) 2 St. 


Salvador (E1!) 10¢ 
Samoa Western (British) .25c 
San Marino (Rep.) 


opoccoocne 
Spanish West Africa ....25¢ 
Straits Settlements .....25¢ 
DEE aod c.cccenvenes 10c 
Sweden 


Trieste, Free Territory of 15c 
Trinidad and Tobago ...10c 
Tripolitana 15 
Tristan Da Cunha .... 
Tunisia .... ee 
Turkey ...... 

Turks Is' 


25e 
Yugoslavia .....-...+-. 15¢ 
Zanzibar and Pemba... .25c 


(A) Articles limited to 60 tbs. in weight. All other places limited to 4 Ibs. 6 oz 
AIR LETTER SHEETS—Air letters, consisting of sheets which can be folded 
inte the form of an envelope and sealed, are acceptable for dispatch by airmail 
at a uniform rate of 10 cents to all foreign countries. The sheets are sold at all 
post offices for 10 cents each. Ne enclosures, adhesive tape or stickers are permitted. 

tReaistered and ordinary articles in the regular mails for the Island of Taiwan 
(Formosa) will be accented for air transmission to destination. Ordinary (unre- 


gistered) articles for all other destinations in China including Manchuria and 
Mongolia, prepaid at the Airmail rate will be accepted for transmission by air to 
Hong Kong and onward transmission by surface means. 

ttService restricted to Babelsahira, Beit Jala, Beit Sahour, Bethiehem, Hebron, 
Jenin, Jericho, Jerusalem (Old City), Nablus, Qalgilia, Ramallah and Tulkarem. 


SService restricted to Gaza and Khanyunis. 
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More Shipping Space / 
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INCREASED CARGO SCHEDULE SERVES 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Dayton, 
Indianapolis, St. Lovis and Kansas City 


Effective April 1, 1953—TWA (Trans World Airlines) inaugurates a 
second transatlantic round trip, all-cargo flight direct to Paris . . . with 
regular ‘“Speed-pak’’ service to Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Israel, Saudi-Arabia, Iran, Iraq, India, and now Ceylon. 
Pioneer in transatlantic all-cargo service, TWA provides the only 
scheduled, one-airline cargo route direct to principal capitals in Europe 


and the Middle East. In addition . . .TWA overseas all-cargo service 
offers: 


1. Booking service for shipments of 100 pounds or more. . .assuring 
on-time deliveries. 


2. Confirmation of delivery available a few days after arrival of 
shipment at destination. 
3. One-airline service between 60 cities throughout the U. S. and 


21 world centers abroad with a single air waybill simplifies ship- 
ment handling. 


4. Fast, frequent transatiantic service. All daily TWA flights carry 
air cargo, and there are 56 crossings east and west every week. 


TWA-trained personnel are ready to serve 
you at all times. Be smart . . . save money... 
insist on routing your shipments via TWA. 
It’s the modern way to get goods to market 


in a hurry . . . and at low cost. Phone your TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
nearest TWA office today. U.S.A. EUROPE -AFRICA-ASLA 


ALL TWA FLIGHTS CARRY AIR MAIL AND AIR CARGO 
Octoser 1953—Pace 33 
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the Royal Air Force. An international 
height record of 19,406 meters was ob- 
tained by an English Electric Canberra 
aircraft fitted with two Bristol Olympus 
two-spool turbojets. 

At 50 years from the historic date 
of 1903, when the Wright Brothers first 
flew, Britain is reaching out to hither- 
to undreamed-of achievements in aero- 
nautics. There is no sign of a pause 
in her effort. A thousand new ideas 
and new designs are coming forward; 
new airliners, faster even than the 
Comet and more economical, new 
military machines, new helicopters, new 
engines. The future of aviation in 
Britain will be as interesting as any- 
thing there has even been in the whole 
realm of engineering. 


xk 
PALVIG 


(Continued from Page 10) 


was, as the company said, “economical” 

SAS sent its two all-cargo DC-4’s 
back to Europe for cargo operations 
there, and distributed the space former- 
ly afforded by the planes among its 
18 weekly transatlantic flights. In other 
words, there has not been a reduction 
of cargo space but rather a reallottment 
of that space to several aircraft. With 


this newer system, SAS still “handles 
cargo with passenger speed,” Palvig 
says, boasting an annual lift capacity of 
600,000 pounds. Management has guar- 
anteed the cargo department that at 
least 3000 pounds of cargo would be 
moved per day, and perhaps more, 
should necessity require it. In the event 
that truly bulky air cargo has to go, 
cargo that will not fit into the compart- 


= nas =P 


=_ 


ment of a combination transport, Palvig 
says he has only to lift the phone and 
a suitable plane can be chartered almost 
immediately. Therefore, SAS is ready 
for almost any cargo situation that may 
come up, even to the reintroduction of 
all-cargo transatlantic operations when 
its combination transports can no longer 
accommodate the flow of cargo moving 
to and from Europe. “We have,” he 
says, “been able to handle anything 
that was thrown at us. We haven’t been 
able to complain.” 

Air cargo will continue to expand; 
Palvig is sure of it. SAS, like most 
other major airlines, is waiting for the 
truly economical cargo plane that will 
bring costs down substantially for the 
shipper, in which instance, air cargo 


will truly mushroom out at a gigantic 
rate. But in the meantime, Palvig, his 
team, and SAS, not to mention the other 
carriers, are all biding their time, work- 
ing with what they have, concentrating 
on making airfreight a bigger, better, 
even faster service than at present it is. 

Much of this latter problem concerns 
ground handling, where certain delays 
occur in the moving of airfreight. 
While European terminals are not near- 
ly so well mechanized as their Ameri- 
can counterparts, Palvig notes, their 
customs procedures are not nearly so 
complicated. Air cargo moves through 
customs in Europe at a much more 
rapid pace than it does in America, off- 
setting by far the slight disadvantage 
of being less mechanized. In America, 
on the other hand, where forklifts and 
conveyor belts abound, cargo is stalled 
at customs and valuable time is lost. 
Thus the advantages and disadvantages 
tend to balance each other on either 
side of the Atlantic. And it is there, 
perhaps, on the ground that greater 
attention will first be paid to the mak- 
ing of air transportation a faster, safer 
and better medium for shipping than 
ever before. In any case, Palvig be- 
lieves in air cargo, and is confident that 
it will continue to grow. 
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FOR YOUR SHIPMENTS 10... 


a 
9 BOSTON 
sok DETROIT # 


NEW YORK 
@PHILADELPHIA 
iia BALTIMORE 


e COLOMBIA 
e CUBA 
e VENEZUELA 


Fast, safe, low-cost freight forwarding via Universal’s co- 
ordinated rail-air service. 150 offices to serve you—a call 
will start your shipment on its way the same day. Constant 
supervision en route by a smooth-working organization 
built by 35 years of experience in freight forwarding. 


In New York call—ORegon 5-5600 
for rates and schedules, or any Universal office from coast to coast 


CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. - AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street - New York 14, N. Y. 


“Foremost in freight forwarding service” 


Pace 34—Air TRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 
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SHIPPING 


AND 


RECEIVING 


Dear Mr. Pitney and/or Mr. Bowes... 


@ Ili bet I know one argument for a post- 
age meter that you never thought of! 


@ She is five feet four, blonde, and built. 
With blue eyes and freckles across her nose. 
A very intelligent doll, too. Her first 
name is Marie. 


@ She used to pass by the Shipping Dep’t 
every night, out the back Ac way em to 
the car park. And see 
me, sleeves rolled up 
very uncouth, putting 
postage stamps on a flock 
of parcel posts. No way to 
make an impression on a girl! 


@ I did my darndest to finish up the 
parcel posts in time, and meet her 
accidentally some night, with a necktie 
and coat on. Me with a necktie, that is— 
Marie don’t wear’em. But I never could get 
the work or myself cleaned up in time. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1816 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


ital 


@ Sol told Mr. Robbins that if we had one 
of those postage meters, I was sure I could 
get out our parcel posts on earlier trains, 
planes, keep our postage account accurate, 
and give me more time for other things 
(including Marie). Also the same meter 
would stamp our mail. He said okay... 
So I've been doing all right lately. 


A POSTAGE METER is a must 

in any Shipping Department. It 

does away with stamp separa- 

} tion, stamp sticking and safe- 

) guarding stamps... cuts down 

mailing time, makes end of the 

day peak loads easy to handle, without 

overtime ... accounts for postage auto- 
matically, and usually saves postage! 


® Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration or send the coupon for 
free illustrated booklet, 


Se 
Sa Tox mes 
ie 
NS pate wz 4 
(eas 


Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, 1816 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of metered mail. Leading makers of mailing machines, 
Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada. 


Please send free illustrated booklet to: 


Name 


Address 
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FLYING PROOF of Convair's versatile engineering skills...Navy P5Y 
(above), world’s largest and fastest turboprop seaplane... and the Air Force 
XC-99, holder of more cargo records than any aircraft in aviation history! 
A cargo version of the P5Y — the R3Y “Tradewind"’— is now in production. 


ANYTHING, ANYTIME, aa mite. 
ANYWHERE! roy. — 
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Lhere ts a solution to logtstics and mobility / 


In this age of atomic power and supersonics, stock- Today Convair engineering is giving air cargo 
piles and long, slow surface supply lines can cost planning priority equal to the development of aerial 
a nation its freedom. Eleven years ago Convair weapons for strategic retaliation and defense. 
realized this and began to develop cargo-transport Watch for new airlift achievements through engi- 
aircraft to give logistic support with anything, any- neering that aims at the maximum of air power 
time, anywhere. Convair even water-based the idea! ... Engineering to the Nth Power! 


CONVAIR 


r SAN DIEGO AND POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
As a tronsport-trainer for the U.S. Air Force, FORT WORTH AND DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 
the Convair is setting new records for versatility and 


performance ... another evidence of Convair's ENGINEERING TO THE Nth POWER 
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